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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Sphere, London." 


» TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 

* mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE TATLER ” 
AT HOME 


Twelve months - - £1 8s, 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. Id. 


Three Months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 

Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od 

Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 

Three months - - - - - gs. od. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money, 
by cheques crossed “The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THe TaTLEr,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE TATLER are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger is also pub- 
lished, Readers of and subscribers to THe TaTLeER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


amas RATE _OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 

WEEK'S _TATLER is as follows :- Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, ro a.m, to 
ro p.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6: 
Sundays, 2 to 6. 


British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.) — Free week-days, 
1o to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 
Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 6. 


Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10: other week-days, to to 5 ; Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Greenwich Hospital — Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
6; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), ro to 6 


Guildhall Library —Free, 1oto6. Museum—Free, 10 to 5, 
Saturdays, ro to 6, 


pore ‘ton Court Palace—Free, daily, ro to dusk; excepton 

fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (\Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no admission after 3.30) ; tickets gratis, at entrance. 


Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)— Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 1o to 6. Sunday 2 to 6. 


Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 10 till dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 
To to 10, 
Milit. 
of Charles 
Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays 


roto rr. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 


National Gallery(Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 1o to 6; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 6 (6d.). Open on Sundays, 2 to 5. 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
ro to 6, On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of1s. Other days by Fellow's order only. 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, ro to 4. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
. Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5. Open on Sundays, 2 to 6, 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 6, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is tree on Mondays, luesdays, Saturdays, ro te ro, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. Admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday fe whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m, till 6. 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to6; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to 6; Sundays, 2to 6. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to6. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. 


Westminster Abbey—Closed. 


Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, rs. (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
I., Whitehall)—Every week. day, 11 to 6 ; admission 6d, 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 
THE LANGUAGE. 


THE LIFE OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


By Mrs. 


Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. Grorcre Smitu, her 
publisher, and others, by 


GASKELL. 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WaTERLoo Piace. 


THE FATHER CONFESSOR : 


BY 
DORA SIGERSON (Ars. Clement Shorter). 
PRICE 3s. 6d. 


Mr. ROBERT BARR, the well-known Novelist, says :— 

‘T regard THE FATHER ConFEssor as a perfect model 
ofits kind. There is not a superfluous word in it, and I 
have never read anything more thrilling. If sucha strong 
and original plot had occurred to any other writer, he 
would have made a long novel of it. The whole book is 
one of the strongest I have read by man or woman.” 


Truth says : —‘‘ There is a rough-hewn power of a rare 
kind in Mrs. Clement Shorter's THE FatTHEer Con- 
FESSOR.” 


The Daily News says :—‘ Undeniably powerful and 
imaginative.” 


WARD, LOCK & Co., Satispury Court, E.C. 


VOLS. I.—IX. of 
Tie SiS! PF HGESREE; 
NOW READY. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6 ; 
Vols II.—IX. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each. 


Can be ordered of any local Newsagent, or direct 
from THE SeHERE OFFIcE, Great New Street, London, 
E.C. 
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RINCESS’S THEATRE (Oxford Street). 
Lessee, Mr. FRANK DE JONG. 
EVERY EVENING, t 8. Mr. Bex Coore presents 
THE FATAL WEDDING. 
SATURDAY MATINEES 2,30, 
Box office now open. 


[c ON DOIN HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
THE BANDITS. THE BANDITS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 


An ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


PARIS IN LONDON. 
EARL'S COURT, LONDON, S.W. 
Daily, is. From 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
The most attractive features of 
THE GREAT PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900, 

Modern French Fine Art Collection, 1 rench Products 
and Manufactures, 

THE PALAIS DU COSTUME. 

A pageant of Costumes from 4,400 B.c, to 1902 A.D. 
THE CHARMING NEW PARISIAN THEATRE OF 
THE JARDIN DE PARIS. 

PALAIS DES ILLUSIONS, VOYAGE ON THE 
RIVER STYX, TOPSY-fTURVY HOUSE, PARIS 
MORGUE, TERRORS OF THE BASTILLE, A 
CLIMB ON THE PYRENEES. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH MILITARY BANDS. 


CONNEMARA 


AND THE 


WEST OF IRELAND TOURS. 


Tourist Tickets issued from the Principal Stations 
in England and Scotland. Good roads for Cyclists, 
Golfing, Boating, Bathing, and Fishing. 


HOTELS at RECESS (Connemara) co. 
GALWAY, and at MALLARANNY co. Mayo, 
owned and managed by the Railway Company. For 
Tourist Guides and all information apply at the Irish 
Railways Tourist Office, 2, Charing Cross, London ; to the 
Company's Agents, Mr. J. F. Ritson, 180, Buchanan 
Street, Glasgow; Mr. Joseph Hoey, 50, Castle Street, 
Liverpool; or to 


JOSEPH TATLOW, Manager, 


MipLanD GREAT WESTERN RaILway, BROADSTONE, 
Dustin. 


No fees. 


OYAL MAIL AND SHORTEST SEA ROUTE 


TO IRELAND, via STRANRAER anp LARNE, 
Open Sea Passage, 80 minutes; Port to Port, 2 hours. 
Two Sailings each way daily (Sundays excepted). 
BELFAST & NORTHERN COUNTIES RAILWAY, 

Excursions to Portrush, Giant’s Causeway, Glenariff, 
Whitehead (for Cliff Walks at Blackhead), and Larne. 
Circular Tours round Antrim Coast. 

HOTELS OWNED AND MANAGED BY RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY.~—Station Hotel (Belfast and Northern 
Counties Railway), York Road, Belfast; Northern 
Counties Railway Hotel, Portrush. Terms on application 
to KF, Cox, Hotel Manager, Portrush. 

For full information apply at IRISH TOURIST 
OFFICE, 2, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, or to 
JAMES COWIE, Traffic Manager, Northern Counties 
Railway, Belfast. 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County eeey owned and managed 
the 

GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
(IRELAND), 

are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed 
in all respects. 

BOATING. SEA BATHING. FISHING. 
For full particulars, route, &c., write HorELS MANAGER, 
SouTHERN Hore, KENMARE. 


UNDESLEY-ON-SEA (NEAR CROMER). 
The most bracing seaside resort on the East Coast. 
THE NEW GRAND HOTEL 
is Now OPEN for reception of Visitors, 


ALSO 
THE BASLOW GRAND HOTEL, 

Baslow, Derbyshire (the Switzerland of England). 
Overlooking the famous Chatsworth Park, among most 
charming scenery, in private grounds of 12 acres. Golf 
links, fishing, etc. Both Hotels modern and ideal estab- 
lishments. High-class French cuisine. Moderate charges, 

Prospectus on application to the Managers 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES lL, II, III., and IV. of 


ih Eee Asi LIEARS 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


THE TATLER OFFICE, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C, 


THE CORONATION NUMBER 


OF 


THE SPHERE, August 16th, 


With its Two Splendid Plates, is quite 
OUT OF PRINT in its Shilling form. 


This Number and the Empire Number of 
THE SPHERE, bound together in crimson 
cloth, will shortly be obtainable from any 
Newsagent for 


8/- net. 
In case of difficulty, a letter addressed to 


the Publisher, The Sphere, Great New Street, 
E.C., will be immediately attended to. 
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Hour. 


THE SHAH ON THE PARADE GROUND AT WOOLWICH 


Prince Arthur of Connaught is sitting next his Majesty 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Seele. 


Of Importance to Monogram Competitors.-— The Editor 
has discovered to his regret that in the first quotation from a living 
author in the new Monogram Competition a redundant word occurs, 
The Monogram Editor has decided, therefore, that in all cases where 
this word is given or omitted by the competitors the answer shall 
stand, so that no competitor’s chance of success will be invalidated 
by a mistake for which the Monogram Editor is responsible. 


The Busy Shah.—The Shah was evidently determined not to let 
grass grow beneath his feet during his visit to England ; in fact, he 
displayed a mobility worthy of De Wet or the German Emperor. 
On Wednesday he paid King Edward a visit at Cowes, where he was 
entertained on board the royal yacht. A most animated conversation 
took place in French between the two monarchs. With the view of 
combining amusement with instruction the Sun of Suns paid succes- 
sive visits to Sir Hiram Maxim’s works at Westminster, Madame 
Tussaud’s, the Empire, Woolwich Arsenal, and the Hippodrome, 
while on Saturday he spent the afternoon at Windsor Castle. If the 


Shah is at all an imaginative person his reception 
by the London crowds must have considerably 
impressed him. Whether at the theatre or the 
railway station thousands of Londoners gathered to 
cheer him and admire his diamonds, and it was stated 
that 100,000 persons flocked to the Crystal Palace on 
Saturday night to give him what is known as a hearty 
3ritish welcome. The fireworks especially appealed to 
his taste, and a colossal portrait of himself electrically 
fired by Prince Arthur of Connaught excited his 
unbounded enthusiasm. The one crumpled roseleaf 
was that his Majesty unfortunately does not under- 
stand a word of English and consequently had to be 
entertained by spectacular eff: cts. 

The End of the Cricket Season. — Although 
interest in the Australian tour may be said to have 
evaporated after the great match against England at 
the Oval, the game between the colonials and Kent 
at Canterbury last week produced some excellent 
cricket and a fairly exciting finish. At one time it 
looked as if Kent was going to rival its great perform- 
ance of 1899 when the county beat the Australians 
after a splendid finish, but fate in the shape of the 
weather and good bowling was against them. A 
notable feature of the match was that Victor Trumper 
by scoring 69 runs compiled a bigger aggregate than had ever 
previously been attained by any Australian batsman in this country. 
Most seductive offers have been made to this brilliant young cricketer 
to remain in England and qualify for county cricket. In the interest 
of sport one is glad to learn that Mr. Trumper has steadfastly resisted 
these offers, and will return to Australia with the rest of the team 
when the tour finishes in the middle of next month. 


A Notable Ballroom.—One of the most magnificent ballrooms 
in the United Kingdom is in Lord Iveagh’s house in Dublin. It is 
70 ft. long and 4o ft. wide, and the floor through some mechanical 
contrivance has a delightful “‘springiness ” which is such an essential 
quality to pleasant waltzing. At either end of the saloon is a balcony 
of aluminium, and the huge fender before the fireplace is of the 
same metal, yet so light that it can be lifted in the hand. The 
walls are panelled out in alabaster; the hangings are of rose- 
coloured silk and dark velvet richly embroidered, and the electric 
light is so arranged that the room receives only a charmingly 
soft reflected light. The cost of this lovely ballroom was 
£30,000. 


Sturdee 


A BATTERY OF ARTILLERY GALLOPING PAST THE SHAH ON WOOLWICH COMMON 
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A Charitable Peeress.—Lady Raglan, 
whose method of helping the cause of the 
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A Story of Mr. James Lowther.—* The 
Sussex Fortnight” gives place in the Aacing 


Beckenham Cottage Hospital by appearing GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. Calendar to the north. Redcar leads off, 


in her peeress’s robes has caused so much 
comment, was Lady Ethel Jemima Ponsonby, 


followed by Stockton, then York takes up 
the running, and the Sport of Kings culmi- 


daughter of the 7th Earl of Bessborough, when she married nates at Doncaster. Redcar is the special ewe lamb of Mr. James 
Lord Raglan in 1883. Lord Raglan, after going through the Afghan Lowther, who has his charming place, Wilton Castle, cnly a 
Campaign in 1880, was knocked over by typhoid fever. After short drive away. The last time I was at Redcar I overheard the 


Esme Collings 


LADY RAGLAN 


following little dialogue. Mr. Lowther was walking grimly 
in the paddock robed in a long macintosh, and a couple of 
working men did the talking. ‘ Aye, that’s ’im. ’E doesn’t 
age, does ’e ? Looks as if ’e could do it now as clean as ’e 
did it then. ’E’s shaken ’ands with me every time I’ve seen 
him since. 1 @m proud that!” The mystery was soon 
solved, and the story told me was of electioneering in the 
ancient city of York, for which Mr. Lowther sat for many 
years. ‘ Jemmy,” as he is affectionately called, was driving 
during a contest down Walmgate. A man in the crowd 
threw something. ‘“ Jemmy ” was over the back of the carriage 
in a trice and had felled a man before he knew he had got 
hold of the wrong one. The crowd cheered itself hoarse, 
and the proud man who had been honoured with a touch of 
Mr. Lowther’s fist cheered as loud as any. 


To Help Racegoers.—Stockton Races owe much to the 
staunch patronage of Lord Londonderry, who generally has 
a large house party for the occasion. A curious thing 
happens here. Inorder to preserve the rising generation from 
the taint of the turf the Nonconformist bodies send the 
children away into the country. The result is very grateful 
to the parents, who find themselves free to enjoy things on 
the course. Stockton is generally a terrible place for backers 
and is notorious for its dead-heats and desperate finishes. 


A Great 
Plunge at 
Vor ahhe In Aid of the COTTAGE 
sport at York HOSPITAL. 
is more impor- 
tant than that BY DESIRE 


at any other LADY RAGLAN 


north country 
3 WILL WEAR HER 
meeting say- 


ing Doncaster. Coronation Robes and Coronet 


Time was, of On Wednesday, the 20th instant, 
course, when 


the Great 


From 5 P.M. TO7 P.M., 
When she wil) be pleased to receive aryone 


Who has been raising money for the Beckenham Cottage Hospital by allowing people Ebor was a wishing lo see them, at 
to see her in her coronation robes at 3d. a head very great COPERS COPE HOUSE, 3, SOUTHEND-ROAD., 
event indeed, BECKENHAM, 
recovering his health he got three months leave from staff work but now few even of On presentation of Card, for which the sum 
in India and came home to be married. On the expiration of the most uncompro- ete cane “bevetane ot eee 
his leave they returned to India. Lord and Lady Raglan soon mising Yorkshiremen 
returned to England, when Lord Raglan rejoined his regiment, the regard it in that light. Mine cardsitabuioualn ed sLOias 


Miss SHAPLAND, 


Grenadier Guards. He left the army altogether in 1887. It has been the ga, High Street, Beckenham. 


THE KING'S STATE TRUMPETERS AT KNELLER HALL 


The names are: E. T. Murray, Lieutenant A. J. Stretton, and Professor O'Keeffe 
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medium 


EEE 


of great 

plunges, : 

however. The above is a reproduction of the notice in 
u the ‘‘Beckenham Journal” announcing the 

and per- appearance of Lady Raglan in her coronation 

h aps the robes in aid of the Cottage Hospital 


most sensa- 

tional race for these stakes in recent history was that 
in 1891, when Buccaneer beat his twelve opponents. Tle 
horse was Lord Rosslyn’s, and it is said that the young 
owner was so absolutely unstrung with excitement in the 
moment of victory that he had to get a friend to write out 
a telegram for him announcing the result. 


The Gimcrack Stakes.—Though this event is only 
worth a few hundreds it is no unusual thing to find that 
horses are specially “kept” for it, as victory carries with 
it a pesition of honour at the annual dinner of the 
Gimcrack Club. Mr. George Faber made a valiant effort 
to score last year, and as he is M.P. for the city and 
immensely popular his triumph would have been a triumph 
indeed. John Porter made one of his extraordinary 
mistakes, however, with Dame d’Or, who started a good 
favourite but was never inthe hunt. The Gimcrack dinner 
is held in the winter at the Yorkshire Club in York. In 
the racing world it is a notable event as it is the occasion 
of making important turf pronouncements, 
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The Shah and his Staff.—The photo- 
graph given below of the Shah of Persia is 
pronounced by his Majesty one of the best 
likenesses of himself that has ever been 
taken. It was “snapped” in the royal 


palace of Teheran last year, and is additionally interesting from 
the fact that the gentleman on his Majesty’s left is Mr. Bowen, 
at the time United States Minister to Persia, and now United States 


Minister to Venezuela and the author of several of the 
sensational despatches which have recently appeared in 
the newspapers regarding the Venezuelan Civil War 
On the right of the Shah is one of his favourite 
courtiers, Hakim-Ul-Mulk ; standing 

between his Majesty and Mr. Bo.en 

is the Minister for Foreign Afiairs, 
Mushir-ed-Dowleh. The other two 

figures are respectively the Lord 

Chamberlain of the Persian Court and 

one of the attachés from the American 

Embassy. 


The Shah in London.—Arriving 
vid Victoria instead of coming to 
Charing Cross like his father in 1873, 
the Shah had not the same opportunity 
of being struck with the exigencies that 
compel men “to travel over the roofs 
of the houses ” as Nasr-ed-Din phrased 
it. But he expressed the same huge 
admiration forthe London policemen— 
those “handsome young men” upon 
whom, said the late Shah, the citizens 
of London set such great estimation 
that “whoever behaves disrespectfully 
to them is adjudged worthy of death.” 
The things, indeed, that interested his 
predecessor absorbed Muzaffer-ed-Din. 
London’s * lovely women,” the fireworks 
at the Crystal Palace, the Empire 
ballet, the workshops of Woolwich 
Arsenal, all appealed to him with the 
same insistence. He was not even 
bored by Madame Tussaud’s. 
Who says the East is old? ’Tis 
false! The East is ever young. 
It is the West that is exnuyé. 


Vindicating her Position.— 
For centuries the overpowering 
sense of dignity of the provincial 
mayor and his better half has 
been the subject of remark, and 
time seems to have no effect in 
lessening the burden of it. 
all events, suggests this conclusion. 


The latest story that reaches me, at 
It was after a great municipal 
function, runs the tale, and the company were pouring out, while 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


please.” 


Ide, MANIIEID IR 


at the door a wretched cockney called the 
name of the owner as each equipage came 
into view. 
“Mrs. So-and-So’s carriage.” 
a great silence reigned and was not broken 
until the magnificent personage concerned, in resonant tones, 
reminded him that it was “the Lady Mayoress’s carriage, if you 
Jeames collapsed and the company breathed again. Her 


Amongst others he announccd 
Whereupon 


ladyship had vindicated her position. 


Wy 


Mi, 


THE SHAH OF PERSIA 


Concluded his visit to England last Monday 


the City. 


A Self-taught Prime Minister.—-The King of Uganda, 
Kabaki (Daudi Chua), is a little boy. 
the throne by Colonel Trevor Ternan in 1897, under three 


He was placed on 


regents, after the flight of King 
Mwanga, his father. We have had 
an opportunity of seeing in this country 
the Prime Minister, Apolo Kagwa, an 
extremely intelligent type of the Ba- 
ganda. He taught himself English 
from a Luganda-English exercise book 
furnished to him by the Church 
Missionary Society. To take an 
example :— 

Tam Ndi (—li) 


Thou art oli 
He is Alt 


Weare Tulé 
Ye are Mult 
They are Balt 


The Sweet King.—Away down in 
Hammersmith stands a large uninvit- 
ing-looking factory, but how deceptive 
are appearances. Come inside with me 
and you will realise the truth of the 
saying, for this is Fuller’s, and within 
all is sweet reasonableness and light. 
Here one can see the famous chocolate 
factory room, for chocolate is the chif 
staple of the sweet trade, and Fuller’s 
buy 5,8co cwt. of it every year. Here 
in the first machine you see the raw 
berry is roasted, then it is crushed, 
then it goes through the grinding 
mill which extracts incredible quantities 
of fat from it, and lastly itis put five 
times through the refiner. According 
to Mr. Fuller people in England are 
not nearly so fond of sweets as 
Americans, though the taste for them 
is increasingin London, An American 
girl thinks nothing of eating a pound 
of sweets in a night. London men 
nowadays eat sweets who would not 
have looked at them when Mr. Ful'er 
set up in London twelve years ago; 


they will buy a quarter of a pound and eat it on their way to 
Indeed, the chocolate and peppermint trade is almost 
entirely for grown people. 


ONE OF THE SHAH'S MINISTERS 


THE SHAH AND HIS STAFF 
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The Opening of the Playhouse Season. 


THE LATE BESSIE BONEHILL 


ourning takes on many modes. With 
the average European it is black, with 
royalty it is purple, the Chinese, I believe, go 
in for yellow, while the playhouse covers up 
its poster boards with dark blue. Sometimes 
the house resurrects itself in a_ similar 
colour. At any rate Zhe Marriage of Kitty 
is decidedly cerulean. Without having seen 
La Passerelle one can easily understand its 
point of view, and no amount of ingenuity will 
make that other than French and essentially 
foreign to real English life. This would not 
matter (as things go) if the play is enter- 
taining, but Zhe Marriage of Kitty is 
frequently rather dull. 
Sit Richard Belsize inherits his fortune on 
condition that he does not marry a 
Peruvian widow. On the 
suggestion of his lawyer 
he marries Kitty Silver- 
ton, a_ bright, pretty, 
and therefore penniless 
maiden from the country, 
who is willing to become 
his nominal wife (at a 
registry office) and be 
divorced in decent time 
so that Sir Richard may 
marry his Peruvian. 
Meantime he sets out on 
a sort of honeymoon 
with the widow, a lurid 
exponent of theatrical 
hysteria, and after 
travelling about with her 
for a year gets go tired 
of her tantrums that he 
pays a visit to Lady 
Belsize, whom he had 
not seen since his 
marriage day. On that 
occasion she had dressed _ herself up to look a 
guy, and he now finds that she is a beautiful 
woman. He coolly throws over the Peruvian 
and Kitty takes him to her heart. The last 
act is useless and is dull. 


[t is not a pretty story, and Mr. Gordon- 

Lennox has not been able to do more than 
suggest that note of pathos in the (alleged) 
growth of love in the heart of Kitty for her 
absent spouse. Had this pathetic touch been 
worked mote effectively as in the case of The 
Dovecot and Kitty Grey the play would not 
have left such a nasty taste in the mouth. It 
will probably run, however, even in spite of 
its essential ugliness, for our public seems 
able to leave its domestic ideals behind it 
at home. 


Apes cast is small but very good. Nothing 

could be better than Mr, Leona:d, Boyne’s 
sketch of the baronet. Mr. Gilbert Hare is 
just a trifle too young perhaps for the lawyer, 
but he has a certain crisp, elderly way with 
him which stands him in good stead. Miss 
Tempest is excellent in her own comedy 
manner, although I| think it is always a trifle 
forced and metallic. She sings as splendidly 
as ever, and one regrets her disappearance 
from the operatic stage. Miss Ellis Jeffreys 
has rather a tawdry part to play in the 
Peruvian widow, but she carries through the 
idea with success. 


he second event of the season was another 
French play which also contains only 
seven characters. Scribe and Legouvé’s 
comedy, which Mr. Robert Marshall has re- 
surrected under the name of There's Many a 
Sp, is just the sort of mild entertainment 
that the Haymarket requires. The Comtesse 
d’Autreval makes one passing reference to the 
passion involved by love at such an age as 
three-and-thirty ; but for the rest the comedy 
is a mild exhibition of a woman’s wit pitted 
against a young girl’s happiness, a young 
lover’s capriciousness, and one of her fro- 
tégé’s (the Baron de Montrichard) official 
ingratitude. With so many dubieties to play 
with, Scribe and Legouvé managed to build 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST AT HOME 


up a structure of pretty intrigue which has 
quite served its day and has ceased to thrill 
us. The gallery showed signs of restlessness, 
but attributed its sense of tedium to the dis- 
inclination of the players to ‘speak up”—a 
failing that always makes itself felt at the 
beginning of a season. But I am sure the 
genuine Haymarket audience will like Captain 
Marshall’s version of Bataille de Dames. 


] think Miss Emery could have made more 

of the pathetic side of the comtesse’s 
character as Miss Vanbrugh does in the very 
similar 7é/e she plays in The Bishop's Move 
at the Garrick. Mr. Maude has in the part 
of de Grignon a character very similar to his 
major in Zhe Second in Command, and plays 
it on the same lines. I was disappointed in 
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Chancellor 


MADAME FANNY MOODY 


Mr. Marsh Allen’s Henri de Flavigneul, the 
rather heartless lover, for he plays it without 
the distinction inherent in it. Indeed, there 
is a lack of stateliness about Captain Marshall’s 
treatment of the whole subject. He makes 
it too modern and some of the players have 
done nothing to correct the mistake. Miss 
Daisy Thimm is too arch for such an ingénue 
part as that of the lovesick little girl, She 
has at once too much and too little art for the 
character, which would have been rendered 
to perfection by Miss Nina Boucicault 
(just think of her beautiful study in Zzoz 
Hunters), Mr. H. B. Irving got a great 
reception as the baron who has for state 
reasons to turn upon his benefactress, the 
comtesse. He is always learning and im- 
proving. The play is 
very prettily mounted. 


or the man _ who 
cannot, or who does 
not wish to, get away 
from London and , dally 
in some damp _ seaside 
resort there is plenty to do 
in town, for in addition 
to the — playhouses 
which have opened 
we have the excellent 
Moody - Manners Com- 
pany at Covent Garden, 
which alone can give 
grand opera a chance, 
and the Promenade 
Concerts which opened 
at the Queen’s Hall on 
Saturday. To both of 
these efforts I shall refer 
at length next week. I 
am sure many thousands 
of Londoners must welcome the beginning 
of the indoor entertainment season as 
I do. 


Thomas 


iss Bessie Bonehill, who succumbed on 
Thursday to a melancholy malady, 
was one of the great figures in music-hall life. 
She had been a long time at the business, 
and was known practically wherever English 
was spoken. It was difficult to believe when 
I saw her at the Pavilion a few months ago 
that she was an elderly woman. Personally I 
cannot say that I admire the misshapen 
art of a woman personating a man, but 
Bessie Bonehill carried off everything by 
her enormous flow of high spirits and good 
humour, and she will be missed by her 
peculiar public J. M. B. 
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DRAWN BY NEWTON SHEPARD 
Adam: Oh sir, please sir, this ’ere little girl ’as been and lost ’erself, and I’m with ’er 
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Reckless Alpine Climbers.—The Alpine 
accident season this year seems likely to 
be well ahead of all previous records. In 
Switzerland the weather has been no better 
than it has in England, and this has in 
itself been responsible for several disasters. The accident on the 
Wetterhorn recently is a case in point. Of the party of four two 
were guides and the others were expert climbers. Of course, the 
deaths of two of these were due 
to causes beyond human control, 
but the large majority—probably 
quite 75 per cent.—are the result 
of carelessness and inexperience. 
No doubt vanity is also the cause 
of many accidents. When prac- 
tised with care and self-control no 
amusement is more healthy than 
mountaineering. It is the insane 
desire to boast of having done 
something unaided which no 
experienced mountaineer would 
think of attempting which leads 
to so much loss of life. 


A Motor-car Mishap.—Cap- 
tain Burns-Hartopp, who has met 
with a serious accident through 
running his motor car into a 
cow near Rearsby, is the master 
of the Quorn. The Hartopps 
are a hard-riding family, and 
Captain Tommy, as his friends 
call him, is a Hartopp by marriage. 
He is the eldest son of Mr. J. W. 
Burns of Kilmahew, Dumbarton- 
shire, who was himself the only 
son of the senior of the two 
brothers who founded the Cunard 
line. Mr. Burns married the 
daughter of the late Captain Har- 
topp of the Horse Guards, and 
adopted hername. He was asked 
to succeed Lord Londsdale as 
master of the Quorn in 1898, and 
has stuck to that pack ever since. 
Although one of the tallest men 
who ride to hounds he is a good 
one to follow and a bad one to 
beat, as the old song has it. In 
November, 1890, he sustained 
serious internal injuries, his horse 
falling and rolling completely over 
its rider. Captain Burns-Hartopp, when he was in the Horse Guards, 
was a keen polo player and rode in many military steeplechases. 
His place is Scraptoft Hall, Leicestershire. 


A Genevese Trophy.—One of the most cherished exhibits 
of the museum at Geneva consists of thirty-three suits of armour of 
the style of the later part of the sixteenth century. These are most 
carefully polished and kept as bright as if they were new. The 
curator tells visitors, “‘ These suits belonged to men-at-arms of the 
Duke of Savoy. In 1602 the duke tried to take Geneva by surprise. 
Ladders were placed against the walls by night and these men 
mounted on the battlements. But the alarm was given, the ladders 
were destroyed by gunshots from a projecting tower. Some of the 
invaders jumped into the moat, but thirty-three remained, and 
those,” pointing with a smile, “are their suits of armour.” Geneva 
is now going to celebrate the quatcentenary of this escape. 


From Ealing.—Miss E. Bedell of the Mall, Ealing, is probably 
the only woman near London who was invited to design coronation 
street decorations ; but Ealing is a remarkably lively and progressive 
suburb. Miss Bedell, who is an expert in home decoration, was 
approached by the Ealing Tradesmen’s Association (this body having 
alreidy subscribed the money to carry out in a loyal spirit the festive 
adornment of the Mall) and asked to undertake the designs. Miss 
Bedell at once rose to the occasion, giving her services gratuitously, 
and her scheme resulted in one of the most artistic effects to be 
seen anywhere. It consisted of festoons of evergreens, dotted with 
Chinese lanterns of divers shapes and colours fastened to the trees 
which grace the Mall on ordinary occasions. These festoons were 
crossed by lines of small flags attached to the shop frontages. At 
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THE SPOT ON THE WETTERHORN 


Where the terrible accident to two Alpine climbers took place recently 
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the corner of the Mall is a public-house im 
front of which is a flower bed. In this bed 
was placed a tall red Venetian mast, so adorned 
as to simulate an old English maypole, from 
which more festoons and lanterns were sus- 
pended. The Broadway, Ealing, which adjoins the Mall, though not 
included in Miss Bedell’s scheme, wisely followed her designs in the 
matter of lanterns and evergreens, thus affording a uniform. 
decoration, which when the lan- 
terns were illuminated formed a 
perfectly harmonious vista of 
greenery and Oriental colour. 


Ealing’s Visitors. — Mr. and 
Mrs. Forbes Robertson are among 


Ealing’s visitors just now, for 
during the prolonged run of 


Mice and Men they are availing 
themselves of the fresh air of 
this most open suburb and also- 
of the beautiful golf course and 
club at Hangers Hill, while at 
the same time being within easy 
reach of their playhouse, 


Why he is called Cosmo. —Mr. 
Cosmo Gordon-Lennox, the hus- 
band of Miss Marie Tempest 
and the author of the new farce,. 
The Marriage of Kitty, at the 
Duke of York’s, is called Cosmo- 
for a curious reason. His an- 
cestor, the 2nd Duke of Gordon,. 
was a warm friend of Cosmo di 
Medici, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and called his son (born 
1720), the 3rd Duke of Gordon,. 


Cosmo, aftir the great Italian 
nobleman. Since that date the 


name, Cosmo, has been constantly 
used by the Gordon family. 


“T am not Dead yet.”—Dr. 
Venn of Caius College, Cambridge,. 
has just written a sarcastic letter 
to the Atheneum, as follows :-— 


In an advertisement which I have just 
received of Mr. Boase's Modern English 
Brograbhy we are told that ‘‘ special care 
has been taken about the dates of birth and 
death. Church registers, the books of 
the Registrar-General at Somerset House, 
printed sources, and private individuals 
have contributed to secure the utmost 
accuracy on these points,”’ In the obituary 
notice of myself in this work it is stated 
that I held my fellowship until my death in the year 1883. I am not writing to- 
dispute the fact, but I do think I have some cause of complaint of the neglect! to- 
assign the date. It was not necessary to goto Somerset House. A post card to. 
Caius College would at once have procured the month and year. 


This institution, which is the only one of its kind, is situated at Idstone, Berks.. 
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A DOG'S HOTEL 


It is mainly used by persons who wish to give their dogs a holiday 
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Sandhurst’s New Governor.—Colonel 
“Gerald Charles Kitson, C.M.G., who has 
been nominated to succeed Lieut.-General 
Sir Edwin Markham in the governorship 
of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
has a special claim for the appointment in that he is an 
ex-commandant of the Royal Military College, Kingston. This is 
the Sandhurst of Canada, and many of its cadets have greatly 
distinguished themselves in the recent Boer War. Colonel Kitson’s 
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Club Cleaning.—As is usual at th’s 
time of year the majority of the London 
clubs are temporarily given over to an 
army of decorators and cleaners. Owing 
to the fact that in many instances corona- 
tion stands have to be removed and premises generally sub- 
jected to an elaborate overhauling the duration of the closure is this 
year being extended beyond the customary one. While it is in force 
a system of exchange of membership is resorted to, those clubs that 

are open taking in the members of those clubs 
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| that are shut. The Athenzeum, for instance, 
is offering temporary hospitality to the United 
Service, the Reform is being received by the 
Union, the Junior Carlton crosses over to the 
| Carlton, and the Army and Navy goes from 
Pall Mall] to Piccadilly, to the Naval and 
| Military. Several clubs, however, are avoid- 
| ing the necessity of finding fresh quarters 
for their members by merely closing one room 
at a time. This arrangement, however, is 
only practicable in the case of those clubs that 
are installed in exceptionally large premises. 


The South African Medal.—Never has 
a war medal been displayed in this country 
like the South African one. I notice the 
familiar red and orange ribbon in default of 
|  theactual medal on the waistcoats of all classes. 
The other evening I met a man, silk-hatted, 
frock-coated, and evidently “something in the 
City on a big scale,” wearing that little strip 
of ribbon above his watch pocket, and every 


WHERE MR. SCOTT WAS MURDERED ON HIS BICYCLE ON THE BATH AND 
GLOUCESTER ROAD. DRAWN BY A. S. HARTRICK 


The cross shows where Mr. Scott was shot by his friend, with whom he was bicycling. The small 
circle marks the place where his body was found. The murderer afterwards committed 


suicide in London 


military career began in 1875 when he entered the King’s Royal 
Rifles. He has served in India and Burma and wears a medal for 
the Manipur Campaign of 1891. For the last two years he has 
been military attaché at Washington. 


The Crown Prince and the Camera.—While the air has been 
full of all sorts of rumours with regard to the German Crown Prince’s 
alleged love affair with an American girl the young man is evidently 
not breaking his heart entirely, nor has he ceased to make himself as 
pleasant to other damsels as he has been in the habit of doing ever 
since he emerged from the Imperial nurseries. Of this the following 
little incident is a proof. The Crown Prince is travelling about in 
Alsace-Lorraine and was leaving Hohwald, a popular summer resort, 
early one morning a few days ago. Among those who had come to 
see him off were two girls armed with a camera. In their anxiety to 
obtain a good photograph of the interesting visitor they had planned 
that one of them should offer him some poppies while the other 
snapped him. When, however, the carriage approached the girls’ 
courage failed them. The Crown Prince meanwhile, who seems to 
be as observant as his father, having noticed their confusion, held 
out his hand for the flowers and photographed the girls. This being 
accomplished he took off his cap and smilingly saying, ‘‘ Now it is 
my turn,” put himself in position so that they should obtain a good 
likeness of him. 


Mannerisms of Well-known Men.—There are few men, gentle 
or simple, who have not some little trick of manner easily detected 
by one who observes them closely. Naturally prominent politicians, 
being so much in the public ‘eye, are more likely than ordinary 
private citizens to have their mannerisms noticed and recorded. 
Who does not remember, for example, the striking personality of the 
late Lord Beaconsfield ? Before rising to speak in the House of 
Commons—or on the platform elsewhere for that matter—he always 
ran his hand over his face, round his hair, eyebrows, and whiskers, 
then down over his handkerchief, his waistcoat, and his chain, till his 
fingers touched his eyeglass. Abstractedly picking this up he 
furtively viewed the House through it, scanned the galleries, tapped 
it on the left thumb-nail, and then paused. He had taken the 
measure of his audience and it was time to rise. Sir E. Ashmead- 
Bartlett had a similar trick of examining his audience through his 
eyeglass before he spoke. Mr. Chamberlain also makes great play 
with his monocle, but he manipulates it like a great actor to whom 
it is a valuable stage property and a fruitful source of much oratorical 
“business.” He is one of the few orators who can speak successfully 
with his eyeglass in position. 
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day you may note similar cases. It is only 
another instance of how closely the campaign 
has identified itself with the life of the nation. 


Many Happy Returns to—Awugust 27: 
Lord Windsor, 1857; Lord Hunting field, 
1842, Mr. Charles Rolls, 1877. August 28 : Lord Portarlington, 
1883 ; Count Tolstoy, 1828. August 29: Lord Mar and Kellie, 
1865; Lord» Normanby, 1846; Lord Wimborne, 1835; Mr. 
George Wyndham, 1863. August 30: Lord Battersea, 1843 ; 
Lord Massy, 1835; Lord Desart, 1848; Lord Eliot, 1885. 
August 31: Queen of the Netherlands, 1880; Lord Shaftesbury, 
1869; Lord George Montagu-Douglas-Scott, 1866. September 1: 
Lord Methuen, 1845 ; Lord Ailsa, 1847; Sir Henry Bracken- 
bury, 1837; Sir George Errington, 1839. September 2: Lady 
Kinnaird; Lord George Seymour, 1881. 


FAITH-HEALING IN AMERICA 


The above is a pile of crutches in the church of St. Jean Baptiste, New 
York, which have b2en discarded by those who claim to have been cured 
by touching the relic of St. Anne which is preserved in the church 
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The Coronation.—Those who enjoy a 
paradox may like to hear that the steadfast 
loyalty of his Majesty’s subjects showed 
unmistakable signs of flagging on coronation 
day. 

It is always delightful to be able to record instances of heroism 
and devotion among the poorer classes. Mr. W. Higgins of Smith 
Street, Hoxton, although he had a severe cold at the time, fastened 
his oriental (and only) handkerchief to an improvised flagstaff, and 
it was hanging out the whole of the eventful day. 


THE CHEST WHICH HOLDS THE DOOMSDAY BOOK 
RECORD OFFICE IN LONDON 


IN| THE 


At one time the weather was so threatening that it looked as if 
we were going to have a revival of the old-fashioned water carnival 
after all. 

Several gentlemen from Battersea have a grievance. They wish 
to say that they hissed and booed as the royal carriages passed, but 
owing to the din made by cheering they could not be heard. 

At one point of the route some disturbance was caused by an 
individual bearing a banner with the inscription, “ Semper Primus,” 
trying to force his way to the front. He was ultimately flung into 
the back row by some persons who were not classical scholars. 

The King himself would have much liked to see the procession, 
but was prevented owing to his having to take part in it. 

It is reported that.a distinguished but absent-minded notability, 
who presented himself at the Abbey entrance in the picturesque 
costume of a baron of the Cinque Ports on the Sunday instead ot 
the Saturday was told by one of the vergers that ‘“Master’s fancy- 
dress ball was yesterday, sir.” 

There is no pleasing everyone. ‘A Practical Hatter” writes us 
that he considers the King’s crown fits abominably, and he would 
like to know where he got it. He further complains that the shape 
is old-fashioned. 


THE TWO SONS OF THE PRINCE OF WALES PASSING ALONG THE TERRACE 


OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE TO SEE THE INDIAN REVIEW 
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The Queue at Westminster Abbey. — 
“Without in any sense wishing to discount 
the significance of the gwewe at Westminster 
Abbey last week,” writes a correspondent, “ I 
must demur to the statement that it breaks the 
record. I quite agree that there has never been a time within my 
recollection when so many people could be seen standing so patiently 
for so many hours on so many days; butin the matter of mere length 
I think the Westminster gvewe fell far short of the guewe at the New 
Lyceum Theatre in Sheffield when Henry Irving and Ellen Terry 
opened there with Sazs-Géne six or seven years ago. The line of 
patient playgoers on that occasion stretched right away from the 
theatre doors past the gates of Norfolk Park, more than a mile distant. 
Some friends of mine started for the pit door before three taking a 
tea basket and a spirit kettle with them and had their afternoon 
tea in the street. But even at that early hour they could not get 
within a quarter of a mile of the theatre. Later comers who inquired 
for the ‘early doors’ were advised by a facetious constable to take a 
cab to Norfolk Park to find it ; and some, I believe, actually cabbed 
it there, to discover they had to walk a little farther.” 


Taught tae Queen Photography.—In a small studio near the 
Sandringham road at Hunstanton there is to be found most days 
of the week during the season an old gentleman who taught Queen 
Alexandra how to use a camera, and who subsequently instructed 
her Majesty in the art of developing and printing. Mr. Ralph, who 
was at one time usher of the servants’ hall at Sandringham, is now 
a royal pensioner as well as a photographer, and though he is 
getting on for seventy he is frequently called upon to take private 
pictures for the King and Queen. Not one of these special photo- 
graphs is ever published, but a copy of each is carefully preserved 
by the Queen, who, by the way, has now a dark room at her Norfolk 
home. 

Peculiarities of Particular Statesmen.—The late Prime Minister, 
unlike Mr. Chamberlain, disdained adventitious aids, and almost 
avoided action. There was always an air of detachment about 


ACROSS THE ATLANTIC ON AN OIL LAUNCH 


This tiny launch, manned by two persons only, has just arrived at 
Falmouth from New York 


Lord Salisbury on the platform. He spoke as if he were dreaming 
his speech and talking it over to himself as the argument developed. 
Mr. Balfour, unless he is stirred by some unusual emotion, is 
not in his oratory a man of action. On the public platform he 
looks as if his knees threatened to give way beneath him, and 
he seems to hold himself up by hanging on like grim death to 
his coat collar with both hands, The Duke of Devonshire, on 
the contrary, appears to suffer from an irresistible temptation 
to plunge his hands deep in his trousers pockets when he gets 
upon his legs. There is, indeed, every reason to believe that 
he keeps his best ideas in the right-hand pocket. Next time 
you hear him speak keep your eye upon him, and you will 
see that from time to time, when the stock shows signs of 
exhaustion, the hand goes deeper and deeper into that pocket, 
and just when you think the speaker is completely gravelled up 
comes the hand and the sentence is triumphantly completed. 
He has found the missing word. There could be no greater 
contrast than between the duke and Lord James of Hereford 
in their methods of oratory. Lord James affects a polished style 
and the chaste gesture of a finished elocutionist. But even he 
is not without his little mannerism. When he begins his 
speech he always draws a line across his forehead from left to 
right with the back of his right thumb-nail. 
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THE DIARY OF A SOCIETY BUTTERFLY 


Il. 


he rush of the coronation and the final 
flare-up of gaieties that week were the 
last straw at the end of a hard season. It 
was a satisfactory finish it is true, but there 
was one drop in my cup on coronation day in 
the Abbey when | felt that for once in my 
life I had missed a glorious opportunity for 
distinguishing originality. 1 hid worried 
Adam since last spring to have the family 
jewels reset in Paris, and after many grum- 
blings on his part and unnecessarily foolish 
remarks that what had been good enough for 
his mother and grandmother was good enough 
for me (men are so futile when they talk of 
what they don’t understand) | had, of course, 
had my own way, and Cartier had converted 
the family diamonds from heavy ironmongery 
into a fairylike web of fiery gossamer. I 
certainly had “got ’em all on” as the vulgar 
little boys say, and was extremely pleased 
with my small person in spite of the over- 
whelming and unbecoming crimson velvet 
robes when I marched up the aisle to my 
place in the Abbey. 

My coronet happily concealed in its tea- 
cosy interior a sustaining flask and sandwiches 
and my cigarette case, which had come in 
useful on the way, for no one can be expected 
to eat a hearty breakfast at the unearthly 
hour of seven a.m., and | felt I was equal to 
anything. Every woman near me was rip- 
pling with diamonds, but I had the happy 
consciousness that few were so well set as 
mine. Yet all the joy of their possession left 
me when I saw Lady Warwick come up the 
aisle without any diamonds at all. Serene 
in the absolute perfection of her beauty, her 
uncrowned golden head stood out from all the 
rest of us who were weighed down with gems 
with a distinction that was more telling than 
if she had been crowned with Koh-i-Noors. 
It was more than original ; it was a sublime 
stroke of intuitive genius, and it made us all 
feel vulgarly ostentatious in our glittering 
gewgaws as if we were a lot of American or 


South African millionairesses vying with each 


other in the weight of our money-bags. 

It is always a dreadful hustle to get away 
abroad after the season. One has hardly done 
trying on ball frocks and garden party ditto 
before one kas to look ahead for yachting 
clothes, travelling garb, casino demi-toilettes, 
shooting kit, and the octave of tea gowns 
which a campaign of autumn visits renders 
necessary. In spite of my passion for clothes, 
which I consider the outward and visible sign 
of the poetry of existence, 1 really came to 
loathe Bond Street and Dover Street and the 
endless hours of “ fitting” which they repre- 
sented. It really makes one long at times to 
belong to the heavenly choir of cherubim, with 
nothing but a pair of wings to preen and no 
body to clothe and adorn, But even a cherub 
has a face which no doubt needs to be washed 
in heavenly dew to keep it free from wrinkles, 
and as I feel that prevention is better than 
cure in any matter pertaining to our precious 
appearance | betake myself to Mrs. Watson 
in Conduit Street, when a final trying-on at 
Redfern’s has left my vanity satisfied but my 
body weary, and pointing tragically to the 
corner of my left eye request her to remove 
an incipient “ crow’s-foot.” 

She smiles as she prepares her electric 


apparatus and remarks that it comes from 
too much laughter. 
pole that she puts into my hand | sit 
as grave as a judge and try to think of 
my sins and Adam’s shortcomings, while 
her fingers, pricking with electricity, pass 
and repass around my eyes and over my 
cheeks with an extraordinarily soothing yet 
tingling sensation. Then I am “ flat4ironed ” 
with more electricity until I feel as if I were 
a laundried handkerchief and would pre- 
sently be folded up and put away in a sachet. 
After the final manipulations I am allowed to 
look at myself in the glass, and verily like 
the vaunted London egg I am “equal to new 


A Player’s Romance 


Ten years have flown like yesterday 
Since you and I set out together 
To trudge along life’s thorny way, 
With hardly any wits in tether. 
But one auspicious eve the car 
Of fortune took us for a spin, 
And let you drive, rigged out as har- 
lequin, 
The bodice I had on that night 
(Décolleté I think you called it) 
Was fitted in position quite lit. 
Where you yourself might have installed 
Decolleté? So is the doll 
That childish virtue thinks so fine; 
Remember, I was but a col- 
umbine, 


We quarrelled later, did we not? 

It was our first and last engagement ; 
Some silly fancy you had got 

‘That I’d no notion what the stage meant. 
I thought your conduct pretty cool 

When I had brought you up to town, 
You would be jealous of that fool- 

ish clown. 


How strange the sure revenge of time! 
You sze me placed above your head 
The premiére of the pantomime, 
While you are fain to beg for bread. 
Yet what you ask, and what I grant 
Shall not be counted as a boon, 
’Tis yours by right to be my pant- 
aloon. 
W. HERBERT SCOTT. 


laid!” All the fatigue has gone, the tragic 
crow’s-foot has disappeared, my eyes are bright, 
my cheeks smooth and rosy, and in a word, 
“ Richard is himself again.” Once out in the 
street I find I have an hour to spare, a most un- 
usual and embarrassing predicament, especially 
at a moment when London is emptying fast 
by every departing train and all one’s female 
boon companions are buried in their boxes 
or struggling, as I have done, through final 
fittings. 

A passing sandwichman - decides the 
question. He is a hungry-looking, red-nosed, 
seedy person, and he bears a board with the 
legend, “The Future Revealed, Crystal- 
Gazing, Cards, and Chiromancy,” and I 
suddenly remembered an address I was given 
of a “seer” of wondrous powers. It is some- 
what of a hunt to find the place, but at last a 
scarlet door denotes the Temple of Futurity, 
and I am ushered into a ground-floor room, 
where the pretty little dark-eyed prophetess 
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As I grasp the metal _ 


By Lady Lilith. 


quietly greets me by saying she expected me 
at four o’clock. I explain that I have made 
no appointment, but hardly like to add I have 
only come to fill in an odd half-hour as an 
amusement, and that I am not pulsating with 
eagerness to peer into the future. We sit 
down at a prosaic table and she asks me to 
take a crystal divining ball in my right hand 
and cut a pack of cards with my left. 

As I have often had in my ordinary exist- 
ence proof often disconcerting of the possi- 
bilities of “‘ thought transference” I metaphori- 
cally ‘“‘get inside myself and pull down the 
blinds.” I sweep all thoughts out of my 
brain and leave it as near a blank as I can 
manage, and I concentrate my attention on 
the colours of the divining ball of crystal, which 
is dark smoke-coloured nearly all over except 
for a patch of flame in one corner. The 
smoke seems to roll across the ball in exqui- 
site minglings with the flame, which at once 
suggests a combination of moleskin and 
orange velvet for a dress next winter; only 
could I wear orange with my auburn locks, 
which in my childish days an unflattering 
family, unappreciative as usual of heaven’s 
best gifts, rudely termed ‘‘ carrots ” ? This is an 
absorbing thought only disturbed by the quiet 
voice of the prophetess, who is turning over 
the cards. “The cards are full of travel,” 
she says. ‘‘I find nothing but movements 
and rush and journeys here,” as the cards 
slip through her fingers, ‘but we will see it 
clearer in the ball.” 

At her request I place the ball in front of 
her, for she must not touch it herself, and 
then donning a pair of black goggles she 
gazes intently into it. “You are very 
popular” she informs me (“ What price the dear 
woman ?” I feel inclined to ask). ‘‘ You have 
many friends; you make friends wherever 
you go” (And enemies also” is my unspoken 
comment). ‘‘ There are three men who want to 
marry you,” and her round black gogyles 
seem to glare at me for this monstrous 
appropriation of the inadequate male. “ That’s 
enough to go on with,” I murmur modestly 
while I think of the approaching tea-hour and 
its farewells and wonder at the euphuisms of 
the occult sciences. I have every reason to 
believe that my coming visitors at tea want 
many and diverse things at my hand, but | 
am equally certain that matrimonial possi- 
bilities have never crossed their minds, 
‘* But I don’t want you to marry any of them,” 
continues the seer, ‘there is something much 
better coming to you later” (alas! poor 
Adam !), “and you must be free to seize the 
opportunity” (“The hour and the man,” I 
murmur) “when it presents itself. Do you 
know any slight man of medium height with 
fair brown hair and moustache and grey-blue 
eyes?” I reply cheerfully that I know at 
least several hundred who would answer to 
this description ; it would fit three-fourths of 
my male acquaintance, including my lord, 
Adam. ‘I don’t think it is one of those,” she 
says to my relief, ‘‘ but beware of any man 
whose name begins with A, for I see him 
standing on his head, and thatis a bad sign.” 
As I also see every prospect of my own par- 
ticular Adam “standing on his head” when 
I tell him of the seer’s prophecies regarding 
the possible interruption of our connubial 
bliss I can hardly maintain my gravity. 
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THE MOTOR WORLD WEEK BY WEEK. 


At Budapest.—The Hungarian Post and Telegraph Department 
was the first on the Continent to use bicycles and motor cycles for 
‘the collection and delivery services, and probably it will be among 
the first to use the automob.le. The authorities are already making 
experiments with a view to supplanting the horse for these purposes 
throughout the country. 


A New Trophy.—Mr. Henry Edmunds has presented to the 
Automobile Club a magnificent bronze designed by Mr. Gustave 
‘Gurschner of Vienna. ‘The exact nature of the competition for this 
‘trophy is left to the committee, but the donor suggests that it should 
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THE GREAT MOTOR RACE IN THE ARDENNES 


Gabriel at full speed passing one of the control 


‘be awarded annually in a hill-climbing trial, the winner to receive 
a miniature replica, and the challenge trophy to remain always at 
the clubhouse and have the holder’s name engraven upon it. It 
takes the form of a very spirited reproduction of an up-to-date 
wacing car. 


Room for Improvement.—The various sorts of goggles at present 
in use all leave something to be desired in point of comfoit, but a 
positive danger has been shown to exist by the accident which 
happened last week to M. Louis Lhoste, the old champion cyclist. 
He was driving through Dourdan when a pebble was thrown up 
iby the wheel and broke his lunette. His eye was so badly hurt that 


he was obliged to submit to an operation. 


Stages of Speed.—M. Gaetan de Knyff has 
compiled an interesting chart showing the ups and 
downs of racing speed since the first race in 1895. 
He accounts for the falls in the curve by differences 
-of ground, distance, and climate. Twenty kilometres 
an hour was first attained by Levasson, 30 by 
Hourgiéres. To Jamin belong the -honours of the 
‘first 40, to Lemaitre those of the first 50. Sixty is 
claimed by Levegh, 70 by René de Knyff, 80 by 
Fournier, and 90 by Pierre de Crawhez ; 100 k lo- 
metres an hour has been accomplished by the last- 
named, and also by Jenatzy and Gabriel. These 
figures show a rapid, and what is more a wonder- 
fully steady, progress during seven years of auto- 
mobile construction. 


The Present Record.—The speeds were all 
attained with gas-engine cars, but the actual record 
was held till the other day by M. Serpollet’s stcamer. 
This, however, has now been equalled by the other 
class of machine. Baron Pierre de Caters drove 
his Paris-Vienna racer at over 120 kilometres an 
hour along a stretch of flat between Bruges and 
Nieuport in the best of three trials. This is equal 
to seventy-five miles an hour within a fraction. It 
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is said that Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, jun., covered the flying kilometre 
between Ablis and St. Arnault in 29 2-5 sec., which is 2-5 sec. better 
than the time of Serpollet and de Caters, but this record does not 
appear to have been so thoroughly substantiated as theirs were. 


A Test of Reliability.—The drive organised by Mr. Moffatt 
Ford from Edinburgh to London without a stop proved that a good 
modern car will keep going cont’nuously for a much longer period 
than most people would care to sit in it, which is what most 
autocarists reply to the common question, “How far will it go?” 
Mr. Hewetson, however, was not content with this. He undertook 
to go one hundred miles every day for fifty days, 
and he successfully covered his 5,000 miles. He 
did not aim at ‘non-stop absolute,” which after all 
is nearly as great a trial for the man as for the 
machine, but to demonstrate that his car would 
more than fulfil every requirement of ordinary 
service. This is the sort of thing to educate the 
public. It may be mentioned that the vehicle used 
was by no means one of the most expensive on the 
market. 


A Club for Leeds.—The new club which has 
been talked of for some time is un fait accomplt 
and has already just upon twenty members. The 
president is Dr. Rider and the secretary, Mr. H. W. 
Elworthy. 

Too Much Work.—The general secretary of the 
Scottish Automobile Club finds that as the member- 
ship extends he cannot continue to act as secretary 
also of the easternsection. Mr. T. M. Newton, C.A., 
has therefore retired from the latter post, and Mr. G. 
Macmillan has taken his place. Mr. R. J. Smith, 
C.A., remains secretary of the western section. 


A Pleasant Outing.—The Easterns were lately 
the guests of Colonel Sir W. Baird, Bart., and the 
officers of the Lothians and Berwickshire I.Y. at 
the camp at Dunbar. There were sports to amuse 
them. 


A Sparrow Alone.—A curious effect of the substitution of electric 
for horse trams in New York is stated to be an appreciable diminution 
in the number of sparrows in the city. Professor Chapman of the 
Museum of Natural History believes with the gradual replacement 
of animal traction bird life will die out. It is a question of food 
supply, and the food comes mostly from street sweepings. We may 
yet see the prophecy realised of the sparrow on the house-top. 

A Deserved Honouy.—M. Darracq, the well-known maker, has 
just received the “Croix du Mérit Agricole” in recognition of his 
services in extending the use of alcohol in connection with motors- 
He is not the first motor manufacturer who has been honoured in 
France. Who will be the first with us ? 


Biograph Siudio 
THE 10 H.P. BRUSH MOTOR CAR BUILT TO ORDER FOR THE WAR OFFICE 


Commanding officer Major-General Fraser, K.C.B., at steering wheel ; Captain Kennedy, R.E.. 


in front; Captain Paton, D.S.O., at rear 


DAE TARE ER. 


The Be-knighted Bishop.—With a great 
heart Sir Randall Davidson unites a keen 
sense of humour, and as a loyal Churchman 
he says he cannot complain if the King 
chooses to make him a be-knighted bishop. 
I believe he is the only English bishop who for many years has 
been so distinguished. During the last seven years he has held 
the see of Winchester with great distinction, but though it is the 
richest in the kingdom—the income is £6,500--he has found its 
resources insufficient to keep up the magnificent palace at Farnham 


Horace Nicholls, Fohannesburg 


A BOER WHO MADE A VOW NOT TO SHAVE OR HAVE 
HIS HAIR CUT ALL THROUGH THE WAR 


and supply funds for his many diocesan expenses. 
When he was Bishop of Rochester, before his 
translation to the wealthier see of Winchester, he 
had quite a modest house in Kennington Park Road 
—since pulled down, I believe, to make way for the 
Kennington Theatre; but by his frank address and 
democratic sympathies he made himself very popular 
with the people. Lady Randall Davidson was a 
daughter of the late Dr. Tait, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and at the time of their marriage her husband 
was the archbishop’s private secretary. To-day he 
is Prelate of the Order of the Garter, Clerk of the 
Closet to the King, and trusted friend of the Royal 
Family. 


The Anglo-German Romance.—There is no 
reason to believe that the alleged engagement 
between the Crown Prince of Germany and Miss 
Gladys Deacon has any real foundation, though 
there is a sufficient substratum of fact underlying 
the embroidery to give a certain vra/semblance to 
theromance. Miss Deaconis a very pretty American 
who was over here last winter and was taken about 
a good deal by the Duchess of Ma-lborough. No 
doubt she met the Crown Prince at Blenheim during 
his visit to England, and according to her mother’s 
st ittement the younz couple had precisely forty-eight 
hours under the same roof in which to pledge their 
undying affections. No doubt, also, the Kaiserin 
did give her son a ring some time ago with the 
injunction that it was to be bestowed only upon the 
future Crown Princess. Possibly even the Prince 
may have given this ring to some of the many 
charming ladies he has met, for he is said to be 
rather susceptible—but there is no reason to believe 
the lady was Miss Deacon, The fact is the American 
press and the American people have an insatiable 
hankering after sensation. Every passable-looking 
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Yankee maiden they extol as an imcompar- 
able beauty at whose feet the kings and 
princes of Europe fall down and worship. 
They suffer from a kind of national hysteria 
similar in character to that which afflicts so- 
many plain-looking old maids, who fancy all the men are desperately 
in love with them. Hence these stories of romantic engagements. 
which never come off. 


Another Wrong to Ireland.—Since the selection of the Earl 
of Dudley for the Irish Viceroyalty the question has been. 
mooted in certain circles whether the office should not occasionally 
go to one or other of the Hibernian peers, several of whom would 
certainly seem to have every qualification, except perhaps the posses-- 
sion of fabulous wealth. No doubt the question of income has much 
to do with the Prime Minister’s choice, but there are those who think 
that since the Land Acts the unwritten law prescribes that ‘no Irish 
need apply,” and that for many years to come Ireland will be avail- 
able as a holiday resort to the disappointed American politician of 
whom the late Mr. Russell Lowell used to tell. This legendary 
person, after being defeated by the Irish vote, astonished his friends. 
by at once carrying off his family for a summer tour in Ireland. 
When he was asked what attraction he could find in such a back- 
water of civilisation he explained that it was the only English- 
speaking country in the world which was not ruled by the Irish, 


A Fashionable Breed of Cats.—Almost everyone knows what a 
chinchilla is, but few people know how to distinguish a chinchilla: 
cat from a tabby, for a first class specimen of this most fashionable 
variety is quite unlike the little rodent of the Zoo. The chief point 
ina chinchilla cat is that it must be of as pale and unmarked silver 
colour as possible. This feature is fairly well exemplified in ‘“ Omar,” 
and though unequal to Lady Decies’ incomparable female, ‘ Zaida,” 
who must have won hundreds of pounds in prizes for her owner, was. 
sold to a lady in New Jersey for £40. This was quite a moderate 
price for him, several chinchilla cats having changed hands at far 
higher prices. 


“OMAR,” A BEAUTIFUL CHINCHILLA CAT WHICH WAS RECENTLY SOLD FOR {40» 
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In the Wake of the King.—I was lucky 
enough to be one of a party of visitors to 
Portsmouth who were able to follow the royal 
yacht down the harbour when the King and 
Queen left for Cowes after the coronation 
celebrations in London and to steam parallel 
with the Victoria and Albert until she was 
clear of the fleet and almost at her moorings. 
It was wonderful to see from the deck of the 
steamer the vast crowds 
of spectators on South- 
sea beach, and _ their 
Majesties must have 
been more than human 
not to be deeply moved 
by the sight and the 
huzzas which came 
across the water. The 
yacht was a stately ship 
as she went slowly on 
with the Royal Standard 
flying at the main, the 
Admiralty flag at the 
fore, and the Union Jack 
at the mizen, an added 
touch of picturesqueness 
being given by the 
column of smoke from 
the funnels. The after- 
noon, unfortunately, was 
dull, but the manned and 
dressed ships looked 
very fine, and there was 
a splendid sound of wel- 
come for the crowned 
Monarch in the salute 
which thundered through 
the fleet as the royal 
yacht approached. 


The Naval Review. 
—By the time these 
notes are printed the 
naval review will be a 
thing of the past ; but it 
is not too late to make one 
or two remarks on the 
historical ceremony at 
Spithead. Those who 
visited Portsmouth for the Saturday only had 
to endure one of the bitterest of disappointments 
in not witnessing the most beautiful part of the 
day’s ceremonies—the illuminations. Just 
when the fleet was ready to burst into 
avenues of light a thunderstorm broke over 
Portsmouth and Spithead, and almost 
instantly countless thousands of visitors 
were drenched. Caught on the vast stretch 
of common and the beach, with no means 
of escape or shelter, they had to trudge 
back to the town and find refuge in the rail- 
way station and shops and doorways. People 
crammed the electric cars, and in many cases 
travelled to and fro until train-time for the 
sake of the shelter. In this connection I cannot 
help saying that in many ways from the point 
of view of the visitor’s comfort Portsmouth —- 
Southsea included, of course—is an extremely 
unprogressive place. 


The Illuminations.—The spectators who 
could face the storm, walk through lakes of 
rain and acres of thick mud, and withstand 
the pitiless pelt from the heavy clouds were 
more than rewarded by the sight of the fleet. 
It was a noble spectacle and never more 
majestic than when towards midnight the 
wet darkness was stabbed by the gun flashes 
and the coronation thunder boomed over land 
and sea from battleships and cruisers. Picked 
out by her electric lamps the royal yacht 
was more like a fairy picture than a reality, 
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and one’s thoughts instinctively went to the 
Sovereign on board who, we may be sure, was 
as deeply disappointed as any of his subjects 
that this superb display was being missed by 


A SQUADRON SERGEANT-MAJOR AND TROOPERS OF A GERMAN DRAGOON REGIMENT 


The caps of the troopers bear a remarkable resemblance to the Guards’ new head-dress 


countless thousands who had fled from the 
storm. Monday’s evolutions-in the presence 
of the King closed a review which will be long 
remembered by officers and men of the navy 
and by those who saw it in conjunction with 
the abandoned June review. 


The Black-topped Funnels of the ‘“‘ Nile.” 
—Many visitors to Spithead were struck by 
the strange appearance of the funnels of the 
Nile, the black-topped funnels which make 
her a unique ship, and much curiosity was 
shown concerning them. I do not remember 


CAB BAGEER. 


seeing any explanation of the freak, but there 
are two versions as to the origin of the black 
bands. One is the creation of the British 
sailor himself, and is to the effect that “ box 
hats,” as he calls the silk structure of fashion, 
were put on the funnels one morning for 
“divisions,” and that as they could not be 
got off again—presumably the funnels had 
developed “ swelled head ”—they were allowed 
to remain. The other 
story is that the outer 
casings of the funnels 
—funnels are double, 
consisting of an inner 
and an outer shell— 
were made too short and 
that the deficiency has 
been allowed to stand 
long enough to permit 
the Vile to establish 
herself as a naval curi- 
osity. Perhaps her 
successor may continue 
the eccentricity. Not a 
few regimental peculi- 
arities which are greatly 
cherished have no more 
stirring origin than the 
black-topped funnels of 
the (Vile. 


Submarines. — Cap- 
tain R. H. S. Bacon of 
the torpedo gunboat, 
Hazard, who took a 
couple of submarines 
from Barrow to Devon- 
port, is an expert in 
torpedoes, and deep 
interest centres in his 
approaching experiments 
with our newest and 
queerest craft. For that 
particular work particular 
men are needed, and 
great care has been 
exercised in choosing the 
officers and men. I 
believe it was Lord 
Charles Beresford who made a trial trip to 
the bottom of a dock in a submarine, and 
after sticking in the mud and coming to 
the top again declared that the experience 
was enough for a lifetime. Captain Bacon’s 
chief claim to recognition so far has been his 
work at Benin, the city of blood. When 
commander of the 7esezs he served in the 
naval expedition landed to punish the King 
of Benin for the massacre of the political ex- 
pedition. He was chief of the Intelligence 
Department, and in addition to being men- 
tioned in despatch<s received the D.S.O. 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


he decadence of the Englishman, or at least his falling behind in 
the race for trade and knowledge, has been attributed to many 
causes, nor is it clear that it is so pronounced as some would believe. 
If we were hopelessly outstripped as a nation our American cousins 
would not be in such a hurry to exult over us, nor would our con- 
tinental critics be so prone to foam at the mouth over our misdeeds. 
Nobody rejoices at cutting into Portuguese trade nor does anyone 
denounce with fiery eloquence the crimes of Venezuela. But there is 
truth in the assertion that England has lost a good deal of her pre- 
eminence and must ‘wake up,” to use the words of the present 
Prince of Wales, if she is not to lose the 


rest. 


tis “waking up” that is needed most. 
What the phrase means is a general 
alertness of intelligence, an eagerness to 
hear and profit by anything new. People 
require to be trained to think and to 
exercise reason with regard to everything. 
It is not enough to do one’s work ; one 
must know what one does and why one 


Mr. 
groom—Daily Paper. 


does it. The people who simply go on in 
the same routine, hour after hour, day 
after day, performing the same meaning- 
less (to them) 


occupying the places of machines which 


operations are merely 
would probably do their work better and 
cheaper as well as quicker. There are 
some ticket clerks that I know at a 


London station where there are several 


Bridegrooms—by Proxy 


An old Dutch custom is reviving. 
a Dutchman, has just married a lady in Curacoa 
as proxy for a gentleman in New York. 
Negron’s fifth appearance as proxy bride- 


We get our courage from the Dutch 
(The bottled kind is what I think of), 
So if of fear you feel a touch 
Theirs is “ the cratur”’ you should drink of, 
*Bove all—before you have intrigue on 
Just pause and have a glass with Negron. 


Some fear to wed a single gal, 

But he has wed a gal-oxy ; 
‘This champion matrimoni-al 

Has done it all as pal rroxy. 
And yet by Dutchman’s catchy law 
He still remains a bachelor. 
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way of business ; I thought that an aged “ grandfather’s clock” was 
the simplest of things to arrange. He came and studied the 
timepiece ; he worked the drum this way and that way, and after 
half an hour had gnarled up the string into an infinitely worse 
At this point he declared that the 


only way to disentangle the gut was to take the whole clock 


complication than before. 


to pieces. I dismissed him, more in sorrow than in anger, 


It took ten 
minutes with a button hook to get everything straight, and I am 


and tried the job myself by the light of nature. 


not a mechanical genius ; but then | thought. 


hat is why small shopkeepers go under 

in the struggle for life. The big 
business is bound to have a larger stock 
Where the 
small man might save is by thinking. 


Mr. Negron, and probably a cheaper one. 


This is 
The big company or firm has to work 
through clerks and shopmen, only the best 
of whom think at all, and even then they 
are apt to think for themselves first and 
for their employers second; and in that 
case second thoughts are only second best. 
But the man in a little business is his 
own employer ; his kingdom is small but 
he is autocrat there, unless he is married. 
Just as the big concern caters for masses 
and classes, the small shopkeeper ought 
to cater for individuals. He must think 


and he must remember. If he is a grocer, 


ticket offices and not many passengers. 
Now this station happens to be the centre 
of a most complicated network of lines, 
and is frequented by trains of many com- 


What trust must “ yet another gin” cause 
In parsons and the rest of them! 

What confidence in mother-in-laws ! 
(Perhaps he is caressed of them). 

No maid need let her suitor jilt ’er 

If she use “ Hollands” as love’s philtre, 


he can learn the favourite condiments and 
jams of his customers ; a little expenditure 
in securing the exact thing wanted is often 
well repaid. The only reasons for pre- 
ferring a small tradesman to a large one 


panies. To a traveller it is a fascinating 
problem ; to a resident near it is a profit- 
able study. But not one of these clerks, 
as far as I can tell, uses his abundant 
leisure to obtain any information about 
the rest of the line beyond his own par- 
ticular province. The complication of rails 
at his station has inspired him with but 
one thought, and that has ceased to bea 
thought. When the passenger asks him 
for a ticket or for information concerning 
trains he opens his mouth a little wider (it 
is always half-open) and utters a formula. 
This has to be several times repeated 
before any meaning can be attached to it. 
Then it dawns on the hearer that the 
youth is trying to say, “Next window, 
please.” Even this evasion of work, at 
first deliberate, has become mechanical. 
If a stranger halted before the little 
window and said to the clerk, “Sir, I bring you the inheritance 
of a South African uncle,” the reply would be, “ Next window, 
please.” Nay, I have known a clerk refer an inquirer to the next 
window when he was taking both offices and when the formula 
compelled him to move himself. It was mechanical ; the youth had 
reduced himself to the level of a penny-in-the-slot apparatus by 
merely refraining from thought. 
“his malady meets one everywhere. It was my misfortune, on 
receiving an old clock sent a distance, to find that the catgut 
string supporting a weight had got off the drum and was caught in 
the works, I called in the services of an old clockmaker in a small 


Match-making mothers surely will 
Put up a little syndicate 

To purchase Negron’s proxy skill 
Their daughters’ claims to vindicate, 

And then church registers will show 

The bridegrooms’ signatures 


To think while trav’ling in the East 

You may be married at St. Hilda’s, 
Escape the boredom, fuss, and feast, 

And all that bashful man bewilders, 
And write a line when you’ve a mind to 
And say where “ she” should be consigned to, 


Could I, like Negron, wed and go 
I might, perhaps, to test the law 
‘Take half-a-dozen wives or so. 
But frankly, at the vestry door 
To say, “I wed you for a pal!” 
Would scarcely satisfy the gal. 
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are that he is nearer, and that he will take 
more trouble than the big man or his 
subordinates. But the shopkeeper stands 
or sits with the half-open mouth that is 
the symptom of idiocy. His wares might 
be a sample of the inferior goods of the 
They are staler and dearer, 


“per pro.” 
big stores. 
that is all. 


e teach our children to read and write 

and cipher, and it is necessary 
perhaps ; but if we could teach them to 
think they would teach themselves all the 
rest. Even the youngest can reason a 
good deal more than we suppose. The 
old ideal of blind faith and obedience is 
obsolete in education as wellas in religion. 
We can 


Gaia 


It is not necessary in either. 


generally accept what transcends our 
reason so long as it does not contradict our reason; and the child 
that understands what a father or mother does or requires, and finds 
it rational, will trust the parent in what is not understood. The how 
and the why of things—that is what we must learn to know 


anything. 


ut people who do not think themselves cannot teach their children 

to think, and the children grow up with,the gaping mouth and 

the raised eyebrows and the dazed expression or absence of expres- 
sion of the imperfect intelligence. They observe nothing, understand 
nothing, remember nothing, and reason out nothing. ‘There are few 


things so uncommon as comnion sense. 
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A Pretty Débutante.—Miss 
Dunlop Best is one of the pretty 
débutantes of the season on whose 
behalf her mother has given some 
delightful dances at Hereford 
House, Park Street. 
Best, like so many of the smart 


Mrs. Dunlop 


women of to-day, really looks very 
little older 
Miss Dunlop Best bears the name 
of Gladys, which like Muriel seems 
consecrated to the pretty girls of 
Miss Gladys 
Palmer, daughter of Mrs. Walter 


than her daughter. 


society. There is 
Palmer, and Miss Gladys Wilson ; 
and coming to the Muriels we have 
Lady Muriel Erskine, Miss Muriel 
Wilson, Lady Muriel North, and 
Lady Muriel Fox-Strangways. Mrs. 
Rupert Beckett is also a Muriel. 


Wishaw House by Wishaw.— 
Wishaw the seat of the 
Hamiltons of Belhaven, consists of 
There is the old round 


House, 


two parts. 
tower, which probably dates back to 
the civil wars of the Marys, and 
there is the modern house built on 
to the tower by the 8th baron in 
the last century. By the bye, he 
was a Knight of the Thistle and 
high in favour with Queen Victoria, 
The house stands on the edge of 
a precipice and looks over a rather 
grim glen down which flows a 
At the back of 
the house is a wood, and the name 
Wishaw is said to be derived from 
the 
and “shaw,” a wood. 


brawling torrent. 


combination ‘ wis,” water, 
The house 
is full of family portraits of con- 


siderable interest. 


At Mar Lodge.— The Duke and 
Duchess of Fife and their daughters 
are now at Mar Lodge, Braemar, 
where they will stay till early in 
October, when they will come to town for a 
week or so. Mar Lodge is a modern building 
which was erected some six years ago by 
the duke to replace a furmer residence known 
as New Mar Lodge, which was destroyed 
by fire. The present house is essentially a 
shooting lodge, but on a palatial scale. It is 
one story high with an occasional attic 
above. 
front and has projecting wings at the back for 
the offices. It is built entirely of pink granite 
(local stone) and fir beams, the beams being 
arranged as a framework to the granite in a 


It extends in a huge semi-circle in 


rustic style of architecture. 


Week by 


Lailie Charles 


MISS DUNLOP BEST 


A Ducal Roughing it—At Mar Lodge 
the duke and duchess “‘rough it” on a very 
costly scale with the help of the electric light 
and all the latest luxuries. The electric light 
is made on the estate, the dynamo being 
driven by a neighbouring waterfall with a 
dreadful highland name. There are service 
lifts but no others, for it is expected that 
even the laziest visitor can walk up one flight 
of stairs without feeling fatigue. The house 
is on the edge of the huge sporting district 
known as the Forest of Mar. 
belonged to the earls of Mar, but they were 


obliged to sell. 


Formerly this 
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IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


A Handsome Family. — Miss 
Dudley Ward, the daughter of Mr. 
William Humble Dudley Ward, is 
This is 
not surprising, for her mother, whom 


a remarkably pretty girl. 


she strongly resembles, is also very 
pretty in a more matured way. 
Mrs, Dudley Ward, moreover, is 
the daughter of that remarkably 
handsome dowager, Eugenie Lady 
Esher, the widow of the late Master 
of the Rolls, who was one of the 
handsomest and most genial men 
of his day. Lady Esher is the 
stepdaughter of the late Colonel 
Gurwood, a name well known to 
readers of military despatches and 
tactics, and his daughter, Miss 
Gurwood, who lives in a fine house 
in Lowndes Square and is step- 
sister to Eugenie Lady Esher, 
completes the quartette. It is a 
pleasant sight to see the two sisters 
together whether they are staying 
at Brighton or shopping in Paris, 
which they know as they do London, 
or taking tea together, c/ez either. 


Berkshire and Belgium.—The 
Dudley Wards when in the country 
reside near the pretty village of 
Winkfield which is near Windsor 
Great Park, Ascot, and St. Leonard’s 
Hill, and is 
situated. Not very far from them 
live Lord and Lady Esher at their 
house, Orchardlea, which is in 
Windsor Forest. Lord Esher, who 
stage-managed the Abbey so taste- 
fully and successfully for the coro- 
nation, is, of course, Mrs. Dudley 
Ward’s brother, and as it happens 
Lady Esher was a daughter of that 
fine old diplomatist, M. Sylvain van 


most picturesquely 


de Weyer, who so long represented 
Belgium at this Court in the days 
of the first Leopold and became so enamoured 
of this country that he took the pretty house 
known as New Lodge, Windsor, as_ his 
country residence. There his son, Lady 
Esher’s brother, lives to this day with his 
wife, Lady Emily, who was #ée Lady Emily 
Craven, daughter of the sporting Earl of 
Craven and sister of Lady Cadogan, Lady 
Coventry, and Bettine Lady Wilton. As 
the Cravens are Berkshire people the entire 
ring of families are Berkshire and Windsor 
people, and this is odd when one thinks 
how much French-Belgian blood there is in 
them too. 
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Maria Lady Haldon. — Maria Lady 
Haldon, the mother of the present peer, is now 
at the Manor Hous», Torquay, which is one 
of the relics still left to the family of the vast 
property which once belonged to the Palks. 
The house is situated high on the Lincomb2 
Hill in fine gardens which command a wide 
view of Torbay. The chatelaine is the great 


LADY WOLVERTON 


The only sister of Lord Dudley, the new Viceroy of Ireland : 


lady of Torquay and is personally very 
popular. She was a daughter of Sir Thomas 
Hesketh, the 4th baronet of his line, and it 
was from her maiden name that Hesketh 
Crescent was christened—a_ beautiful crescent 
of Rivieran climate lying at the foot of the 
hill near Meadfoot Sands. The title of Haldon 
is derived from a towering hill which rises up 
from the banks of the Teign and the shore by 
Teignmouth and Dawlish. 


A Fashionable Engagement. — An in- 
teresting engagement which is the result of 
the past season is that between Lady Audrey 
Ryder and Mr. Charles Anson. Lady Audrey 
is the youngest daughter of the late Earl of 
Harrowby and sister of the present peer. Her 
first name is Adelaide, but she is more 
generally known by her second. She has only 
been out a few years and is a pretty and 
pleasant girl who has everyone’s good wishes. 
The fiancé, Mr, Henry Anson, a brother of the 
Earl of Lichfield, has a considerable share of 
the good looks of his race and is a hero as 
well, having served in South Africa where 
his gallantry and his wounds procured him 
honourable mention in despatches. These 
South African heroes seem all to be marrying 
and settling. Mr. Anson, like his two elder 
brothers, was a Harrovian in the days of 
Dr. Butler, the present master of Trinity, 
Cambridge, and like most of his family was 
an excellent cricketer. 
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A Pretty Débutante.—One of the prettiest 
of this season’s débutantes is Lady Mabel 
Palmer, the only daughter of the Earl and 
Countess of Selborne. In 
honour of her daughter’s 
début Lady Selborne gave 
one of the most picturesque 
dances of the season amid 
the huge sea battlepieces 
of the Admiralty, where 
the portraits of great and 
lesser admirals of the past 
looked down on the 
dancing and diamonds. 
Lady Mabel is _ just 
eighteen. She is the 
granddaughter of Lord 
Salisbury through her 
mother, and she gets her 
second name, Laura, 
from her paternal grand- 
mother, who was. zée 
Lady Laura Waldegrave, 
daughter of the 8th Earl 
Waldegrave, grandfather 
of the present peer. It 
is a coincidence that the 
8th Lord Waldegrave was 
an admiral. 


Earl Percy. — Earl 
Percy, the new Under- 
Secretary for .- 
India, is in some 
respects very like 
Lord Curzon o 
Kedleston, espe- 
cially in the 
matters of youth, 
self-confidence, 


rps cleverness, - and 
travels in the 

East. His manner 

is more suave 

even when declining the attentions 
of an interviewer, which he has 
consistently done up to now. He is 


thoroughly popular in Kensington and 
takes a good deal of trouble to conci- 
liate his constituents. Itis interesting 
to remember that he has a hereditary 
right. to be buried in Westminster 
Abbey, though may the day be far 
distant when it will be claimed. 
This right came from Lord Protector 
Somerset by marriage into the Percy 
family and by. marriage of their 
heiress into the modern Smithson- 
Percy family. 


A Popular Sportsman.—Mr. 
Dudley Ward is one of the most 
popular sportsmen in England, and 
as he lives in a sporting county he 
has many opportunities of gratify- 
ing his taste in this direction. His 
social popularity is attested by the 
fact that he is a member of the 
exclusive Turf Club and also of 
Arthur’s, where the election is made . 
by the club and two black balls 
exclude. He is the grandson of the 
toth Baron Ward, nephew of the late 
Earl of Dudley, and first cousin to the 
present Earl of Dudley. He is, 
therefore, in the succession to the 
Barony of Ward though not to the 
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Earldom of Dudley, but between him and the 
peerage there are at least seven lives—those 
of Lord Dudley, his brothers, and his son, 
Viscount Ednam. Mr. Dudley Ward’s son and 
heir was educated at Eton, following in the 
steps of Lord Esher, and was captain of the 
boats in his day, which is an honour that only 
an Eton boy can fully appreciate. After that 
he went on to Trinity, Cambridge, became 
president of the university boat club, and 
rowed at Putney. 


An American ‘‘Admirable Crichton.”— 
Mr. Craig Wadsworth, the newly-appointed 
third secretary of the American Embassy, 
whose name is mentioned in connection witha 
charming London débutante, has had an ad- 
venturous career. The Wadsworths are an o!d 
family settled in the Genesce Valley in New 
York State, but Mr. Craig Wadsworth at an 
early age found home life too slow and took to 
globe-trotting. At one time he was a rancher 
in the Wild West, but the solitude soon palled 
and he went back to New York, where he 
made a name as the best dancer and cotillon 
leader in that village. He was one of the 
society men who enlisted in Roosevelt’s Rough- 


‘ riders, and he got his promotion to sergeant 


for gallantry in the San Juan charge. Then 
he took the fever and was invalided home. 
President Roosevelt had the highest opinion 
of his bravery and his diplomatic ability, 
hence his selection to succeed Mr. William 
C. Eustis at the London Embassy. His 
recent achievements as a crack polo player 
are yet fresh in the memory of all English 
sportsmen, 


Kate Pragnal 


LADY TREVELYAN 


Is the wife of Sir Walter Trevelyan, Bart., of Nettlecombe 


Court, whom she married last year 
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Schaarwachter 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S SIX SONS 


Back row: Frederick, born 1883; the Crown Prince, born 1882; Adalbert, born 1884 
Front row: Oscar, born 1888; Joachim, born 1890; August William, born 1887 
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A Torbay Lord.—Lord 
Churston will be present at 
the Torquay regatta, and he 
is a member of the Torbay 
and South Devon Club. He 
is also a member of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron and 
so is one of the prominent 
figures in the yachting world. 
He is essentially a Torbay 
lord. The family place, 
Lupton House, is just above 
the fishing port of Brixham 
and commands a fine vizw 
of the bay. He has spent 
the greater part of his life 
there, has been at dozens of 
Torquay and Dartmouth 
regattas, and takes a keen 
interest in the Torquay 
Cricket Club. His grand- 
father was that well-known 
Sir John Yarde Buller who 
was Tory member for South 
Devon for so long and was 
made a peer by the famous 
Lord Derby, “the Rupert of 
Debate.” Churston is the 
village and station near 
Lupton House. 


“Mr. Speaker.”—-There 
seems to be a conspiracy in 
society to regard ‘Mr, 
Speaker” as still a young 
man though as a matter of 
fact he celebrates his sixty-seventh birthday 
next Friday. He has a nice country seat 
at Sutton Place near Seaford in Sussex, but 
he generally goes north in the autumn to 
Nairn, where he has recently spent some 
time with Mrs. Gully as the guests of Sir 
Robert and Lady Finlay. Mr. Gully may 
be counted amongst the men who have 
achieved success, but though he had a brilliant 
career at the university there was an interval 
during his early struggles at the Bar when he 
was almost tempted to throw up the sponge in 
despair. I daresay he will remember a certain 
little dinner one night in that far-off time when 
he and the late Lord Russell of Killowen dis- 
cussed with the late Lord Herschell—juniors 
all of them then—their mutual prospects. 
Russell never doubted that he would arrive, 
but the other two were very despondent. Mr. 
Gully proposed going to the Straits Settle- 
ments, while Herschell thought he would try 
the Indian Bar. The latter became Lord 
Chancellor befo-e he dicd, the former is now 
the Right Hon. William Court Gully, Q.C., 
P.C., and Speaker of the House of Commons. 


A Double Ministress.— Viscountess Gough 
is the wife of the British Minister at Dresden 
and also of the British Minister at Coburz, 
both of which posts are united in the person 
of Viscount Gough ; of course Dresden is the 
principal place and so they reside there—in a 
pretty but not very roomy legation—and 
Lord Gough runs over to Coburg now and 
then to assure the duchy that its business is 
not forgotten. As a matter of fact there is 
practically no business at either place, for their 
international relations are managed at Berlin. 
Lord and Lady Gough, however, make brilliant 
figures at the Court functions and Lady Gough 
gives pleasant at homes for the English and 


RICHARD AND MARJORY 
The two younger children of Lady Jessel 


American residents and 
visitors at Dresden in 
the winter. There is 
plenty of music. Lady 
Gough is a Pakenham, 
a sister of Lord Long- 
ford who was wounded 
fighting in the Imperial 
Yeomanry, and she has 


the charming Irish 
manner, 
The Countess of 


Erne.—Among the hos- 
tesscs of society none is 
more amiable or more 
popular than the Coun- 
tess of Erne. Tall, 
handsome, and distin- 
guished-looking, like her 
brother, Lord  Ennis- 
killen, who was one of 
the finest men of his 
day, she looks quite 
young, though she is on 
the wrong side of fifty ; 
and her eldest son, 
Viscount Crichton, is a 
seasoned South African 
warrior of thirty who 
won his D.S.O. in the 
field more than two 
years ago. Lady Erne’s 
three younger sons aie 
also in the army, and 
like Viscount Crichton 
are still unmarried. In 
the case of Lord Crich- 
ton this state of single 
blessedness is not likely 
to continue, for there are 
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rumours of a match with an 
American heiress which may 
any day take a more tangible 
shape. Of Lady Erne’s 
daughters, Lady Evelyn is 
the wife of Mr. Gerald Ward 
of the Guards and Lady 
Mabel is one of the prettiest 
of last years’ débutantes. 


By the Shores of Lough 
Erne.—Crom Castle, where 
the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught are to be the 
guests of Lord and Lady 
Erne next month, is a charm- 
ing Irish country house near 
Lough Erne and not far from 
the main line of the Irish 
Great Northern Railway. 
The present building is quite 
modern and comfortable, but 
close by are the picturesque 
ruins of the old keep so 
gallantly defended against 
James II. by the earl’s sturdy 
ancestor, David Crichton. 
Very beautiful are the grounds 
and ga'dens, and as_ there 
is good Loating and fishing 
on the lake and capital 
shooting in the neighbour- 
hood the natives look upon 
Crom as quite a sportsman’s 
paradise. 


“featght 


bugraph Studio 


THE COUNTESS GROSVENOR 


Is the wife of Mr. George Wyndham, M.P., and mother of the Duke of 

Westminster. She is a sister of the Earl of Scarbrough and has been 

twice married—to Earl Grosvenor, who died in 1884, and to Mr. George 
Wyndham in 1887 
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Earl of Hardwicke. — Lord Hardwicke, 
the new Under-Secretary for War, is a re- 
markable instance of a man who has made a 
bold and successful struggle with adversity. 
When he succeeded to the title he found it 
bereft of all the family estates by a foreclosure 
of the mortgagee and he was reduced to work 
for a livelihood. He found an opening on 
the Stock Exchange and at the same time 
resolutely pursued his excursions into politics. 
He has passed through the 
various phases of L.C.C., 
Parliament, minor office, and 
now has reached a post in 
which he can make or mar 
his career. In consequence 
of the war the representatives 
of the War Office both in the 
Lords and the Commons have 
attained an extraordinary pro- 
minence, and Lord Hardwicke 
is sure soon to become the 
subject of the caricaturist’s 
pencil and the Man in the 
Street’s criticism. 


A Court Family.—Lord 
Hardwicke’s family has held 
great favour at Court for 
years. He himself was in 
early days an int'mate friend 
of poor Prince Henry of 
Battenberg, and they used to 
go yachting together; that 
was when Lord Hardwicke 
was still Lord Royston. His 
father was in his time Comp- 
troller of the Royal House- 
hold and Master of the Buck- 
hounds, both of which offices 
brought him into intimate 
personal relations with Queen 


Victoria. His grandfather 
was lord-in-waiting to the 
Queen. Another ancestor 


was Lord High Chancellor 
of England and kept the 
conscience of George III, 
An uncle of Lord Hard- 
wicke’s, the Hon. Alexander 
Yorke, was one of the best 
known of Queen Victoria’s 
grooms -in- waiting and a 
great favourite of hers, and is 
extra groom to the King. 


The Ladies of Yorke.— 
Lord Hardwicke’s two aunts 
were both in attendance at 
Court, one on the Queen, the 
other on Princess Christian, 
The first, Lady Elizabeth 
Biddulph, has a daughter by 
her first marriage, ée Miss 
Marie Adeane, who was for 
some years a maid of honour 
and afterwards an_ extra 
woman of the bedchamber. 
The second is Lady Agneta 
Montagu, the wife of the 
well-known Admiral Victor 
Montagu, who is a_ personal 
friend of the King’s and fellow 
clubmate—if we may use the expression—with 
his Majesty at the Marlborough and Turf 
clubs and the Royal Yacht Squadron. Lord 
Hardwicke himself is not what is called a 
clubman, He says frankly that he has neither 
the time nor the money to waste. He does 
not even spend much time on the golf links— 
a rare distinction among members on_ both 
sides of the House. 


THE WIFE OF THE EDITOR OF THE 


Is the eldest sister of the Marquis of Lothian. 
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A Guest of the Viceroy.—In his salad 
days Lord Curzon had a leaning towards 
literature, and Lady Curzon shares in this 
amiable weakness for the knights of the pen. 
But this alone does not quite account for the 


“CAR,” 
Scott Montagu, M.P., in 1889 


fact that Mrs. Cra‘'gie—the inimitable John 
Oliver Hobbes—is to be a viceregal guest at 
the coming durbar. Mrs. Craigie, besides 
being a brilliant dramatist and the greatest of 
living lady novelists, is a charming and witty 
personality, whose conversation sparkles with 
the epigrammatic humour of the French salon 
of the last century. Perhaps she caught this 
w.ckedly witty spirit during the years she 
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She married Mr. John 
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spent in France as a girl. She has certainly 
studied French literature pretty thoroughly, 
though she does not share the common 
opinion as to the superiority of the modern 
French novelists, and she has so successfully 
caught the literary flavour that appeals to 
Frenchmen as to find a ready sale for such of 
her stories as have been translated. Her 
great public is, however, in America; and 
naturally so, for her father, Mr. John Morgan 
Richards, came from Boston, 
U.S.A., and her grandfather 
was a popular New York 
clergyman. Through her 
grandmother she is of Cana- 
dian extraction and may thus 
be claimed for the Empire by 
the ultra-patriotic. Fortu- 
nately she has settled the 
question of nationality in our 
favour, and for some time 
past has made her home at 
Steephill Castle, the romantic 
eyrie of the luckless Ham- 
boroughs, which is known as 
a landmark to every visitor to 
Ventnor. 


Bolton Priory Hall. — 
The Duke and Duchess of 
Devonshire always open the 
shooting season at Bolton 
Priory Hall, round which lie 
many of the duke’s_ best 
grouse moors, running to 
some 20,000 acres in the 
Craven district of the West 
Riding. The woods in the 
neighbourhood afford some of 
the most beautiful scenery 
in Yorkshire. The Bolton 
woods extend for miles along 
the valley of the Wharfe. 
Here is the Strid, the scene 
of “young Romilly’s ” sudden 
death. One of the grandest 
views in Yorkshire may be 
seen from Simon’s Seat. In 
Bolton Park, the ancient 
“chase” of the Cliffords, 
there is a herd of red deer. 
The ruins of the old priory 
for size and beauty rival those 
of Tintern Abbey. At the 
dissolution of the monasteries 
Bolton and its demesnes were 
given to the Cliffords. Their 
heiress married the Earl of 
Cork and his heiress married 
the Duke of Devonshire’s 
ereat-grandfather — that is 
how Bolton Priory came to 
the Cavendishes. The late 
duke restored the nave and 
made it into a parish church. 
At the end of it is the 
Mauleverer chantry and 
underneath is their family 
vault, in which the coffins are 
placed upright. The hall is 
a fine modern building near 
the ruins. It was built by 
the 6th duke, predecessor of 
the late duke. The central |portion of the 
hall is older than the rest, for it is formed 
of the gateway of the priory, and the entrance 
hall was arranged out of the archway im- 
mortalised in Landseer’s ‘picture. The house 
contains a good deal of fine carved oak and 
a number of interesting pictures, including 
a replica of the famous panel picture of the 
Cobham family at Longleat, 


Lafayette 
LADY CECIL MONTAGU 
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The New Viceroy of Ireland. 


Lallie Charles 


THE EARL OF DUDLEY IN HIS PEER’S ROBES 
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The New Vicereine of Ireland. 


Lallie Charles 


THE COUNTESS OF DUDLEY IN HER PEERESS’S ROBES 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS. 


Wiohati is to be said for his Honour Judge Webb’s The Mystery of 
William Shakespeare: a Summary of Evidence? Well, 
it is judicial as “judicial” is understood in Ireland, where the 
iudges generally are promoted for violent political partisanship, and 
where a “summary of evidence ” from the Bench is indistinguish «ble 
from a speech for the Crown from the Bar. In this Irish sense his 
Honour Judge Webb’s ‘summary of evidence ” is so judicial that it 
proves to demonstration Bacon’s authorship of the sonnets! Now, 
the difficulty of proving, in the teeth of the expert evidence of con- 
temporary poets, Shakspere’s incompetence to write the plays, 
poems, and sonnets is as nothing to the difficulty of proving 
Bacon’s competence to create Lear, Romeo, or Falstatf, or to write 
even the poorest of the sonnets. But, indeed, the evidence ot 
Bacon’s prose alone is demonstrative against his authorship of the 
prose of Shakspere, for, as Sped- 
ding puts it, their style is so 
dissimilar that there are not a 
dozen lines in one author which 
could possibly be mistaken for 
the work of the other. Judge 
Webb is, I see, Regius Professor 
of Laws and Public Orator of 
the ‘ Silent Sister,” which has 
also the honour of the professorial 
service of the Shaksperean critic, 
Dr. Dowden “Which two I 
behold,” as Fuller says of the 
controversies at the “ Mermaid ” 
between Ben Jonson and Shak- 
spere, “ which two I behold like 
a Spanish great galleon and an 
English man-of-war: the one 
built far higher 
solid but slow in his perform- 
ances ; the other lesser in bulk, 
but lighter in sailing, could turn 
and 


in learning, 


5) Ni. 
iN ae 
with all tides, tack about, 
take advantage of all winds by 
the quickness of his wit and 
perhaps, 
as both professors are Jrish, 


invention.” Though, 
“a chunk of old red sandstone ” 
would put a peremptory end to 
the controversy, or at any rate 
D—— of the 
grammarian, who 


that big, big 
German 
damned to eternal perdition a 
brother grammarian “ because 
of his theory of irregular verbs.” 

Of most missionary chronicles 
you might, perhaps, say what 
Spurgeon in a lecture to his 
divinity students said of an old 
Methodist he had 
heard in his youth. ‘ When I 
came out of the chapel I said to my companion, ‘ Ah, that’s the stuff 
made!’ ‘What,’ he cried in amazement, 
‘you don’t mean to say you liked his sermon!’ ‘That's just what 
I said he was just the stuff of which martyrs were 
This, which might be said 


generally of missionary chronicles, is, however, the very last thing 


missionary JUST ISSUED 


of which martyrs are 


1 did wo? say. 
made—he’s so dry, he’d burn well.’” 
anyone could say of Mr. Lovett’s fascinating James Cha/mers: his 
Autobiography and Letters.’ James Chalmers was pre-eminently 
the stuff of which martyrs were made, and his noble and _ horrible 
death was but the crown of a life so selfless and heroic as to win 
the ardent love of R. L. Stevenson. Let a single instance suffice. 
Some of the New Guinea cannibals Chalmers had converted 


sought to dissuade him from visiting their cannibal foes. ‘ Friend, 


i ith 


ill 


Number 1's an ancient Carlist, Number 3 a Paris Artist, 
Gloomily there stands between them, Number 2 a Bonapartist ; 
In the middle is King Louis-Philip standing at his ease, 
Guarded by a loyal Grocer, and a Sergeant of Police; 

4's the people in a passion, 6 a Priest of pious mien, 

5 a Gentleman of Fashion, copied from a Magazine 


FROM THE NEW EDITION OF THACKERAY’S ‘‘PARIS SKETCH BOOK.” 
IN ONE VOLUME BY THE MACMILLANS 
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are you going over there to-morrow?” “Yes.” ‘Do you see these 
skulls ? They belonged to people we killed over there, and on these 
rocks we cut the bodies up, cooked, and ate them. 
been paid for, and your head, as you are our great friend, would be 
Will you go now?” “Yes, I 
to-morrow morning, and God will take care of us.” 


They have not 
considered good payment. go 
It was a 
thrilling adventure, worthy of Gordon, and only by a miracle 
Chalmers escaped then what finally overtook him. He and 
young fellow named Tomkins were bludgeoned by the cannibals 
off, 
men had chopped their bodies to pieces the women cooked the 
** Gebai 
has got Mr. Chalmers’s head at Dopima, and Mahikaha has got 
Mr. Toinkins’s head at Turattere.” James Chalmers’s fights for the 
Cross—which not the 
Victoria—are more thrilling and 
heart-stirring the 
heroic episodes of the late war. 


a 


of another island; their heads were cut and when the 


flesh with sage for a feast which took place then and there. 


was 


than most 

By the way, | find from an 
interesting book by an army 
chaplain, Pex Portraits of the 
British Soldier, that more 
Victoria Crosses have been won 
by the Medical Corps and the 
Royal Engineers than by any 
other officers, and by the South 
Wales Borderers than by any 
other Here 
interesting glimpses of a V.C. 
General M’Bean when press: d 


regiment. are 


as a private to revenge a slight 
his corporal had passed on him 
replied, ‘‘No 
going to command the regiment, 
and would be a_ bad 
beginning.” His V.C. he won 
at Lucknow for killing eleven 


one day I am 


this 


mutineers, and when the general 
in pinning the cross upon his 
breast observed, “ It was a good 
day’s 
“Hoots, mon, it didna tak’ me 


work,” M’Bean_ replied, 
twenty meenutes.” 

The but 
especially the dénouement of 
Mrs. Burton Harrison’s A Prin- 
cess !of the Hills* is too im- 
probable to be dc eply interesting, 


Wy 
By 


story generally, 


AHHH 


yet the novel is well worth 
reading for its lively and lifelike 
pictures of Italy and its people. 
The latest addition to the 
very handsome and very cheap 
edition of Thackeray’s works 
that the Macmillans have just 
published is The Paris Sketch Book and The Irish Sketch Book® 
bound together, the quaint illustrations, of course, being Thackeray’s 
own. There have been many editions of Thackeray of late, 
but the Macmillan edition has at least the merit that it gives us 
the most for our money with due regard to excellent type. 
MILES BARRY. 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


playgoer is himself again, for the 


AR he 


autumn campaign has begun. Mr. 
Bourchier set the ball rolling with 7Zhe 


Bishop's Move ; but that charming comedy 
having already been produced (for one night 
only) in the first week of June lacked the 
air of novelty which should be possessed 


by a genuine first night. The real 
beginning was made on Tuesday 


last week by Mr. Charles Frohman, 
who “ presented ” Miss Marie Tempest 
in Zhe Marriage of Kitty (trans- 
lated from the French by her hus- 
band, Mr. Cosmo Gordon-Lennox) 
at the Duke of York’s. On Saturday 
the Haymarket took down its shutters 
and gave us Zhere’s Many a Slip. 
The St. James’s reopens on Saturday 
with Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy’s 
play, 7f 7 were King (meantime intel- 
ligent playgoers are turning to their 
Villon), and on Monday Miss Nance 
O'Neill starts at the Adelphi with 


Magda. 
M r. Frohman has begun first, I 
take it, to show us his energy, 
which is indeed prod.gious. He did 
not take London by storm last season, 
but he is undaunted. His plans are 
colossal. He will invade Australia, 
South Africa, and Germany ; he is 
producing Everyman in America ; 
he has taken Mrs, Patrick Campbell 
and will soon have Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey and Mrs. Langtry ; he has 
commissioned plays from Mr, Pinero 
(L wonder if he will be permitted to 
chop and stage-manage our only 
dramatist), Mr. Phillips, Mr. Jones, 
Mr. Esmond, Mr. Haddon Chambers, 
Mr. “James M. Barrie” (szc) Mr. 
Anthony Hope, and Sir Gilbert 


OTN. se antag eM automa 
Ellis & Walery 
MISS ZEFFIE TILBURY 
In The Merry Wives of Windsor 


Parker, who has dramat’sed The Right of 
Way. He is taking Three Little Maids and 
Pilkertow’s Peerage to America. At our 
own Vaudeville he will “ present ” Mr. Hicks 
and Miss Terriss in Quality Street. Mr 
Pinero’s play will follow Zhe Marriage of 
Kitly. 


PATRICK CAMPBELL 


Her latest portrait, taken in America 


S97, 


M:* Campbell opens her season at the 

Garden Theatre, New York, on Sep- 
tember 15. During her management she 
will produce two plays—the first, a society 
comedy entitled Ant Jeannie, by Mr. 
“Dodo” Benson, which will be followed 
by a translation of Sudermann’s Es Lede das 
Leben, by Mrs. Wharton, the well- 
known American novelist. Besides 
the two new productions Mrs. Camp- 
bell will give revivals of Beyond 
Human Power, Pelleas and Meli- 
sande, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, and 
Magda. The models of the scenery 
for Aunt Jeannie were designed and 
made by Mr. Walter Hann. The 
stage details and scenery of Es Lele 
das Leben will be in all respects the 
same as the original production at 
the Deutsches Theatre, Berlin. Mrs. 
Campb ll’s company is mainly Eng- 
lish, and her stage manager, Mr. 
William Burchill (who is completely 
in sympathy with her artistic outlook), 
accompanies her on her travels. 
Mrs. Campbell’s present intention is 
to return to London in May. 


he novelti.s promised during the 
season of English opera at 
Covent Garden by the Moody- 
Manners Opera Company are Pon- 
chiello’s Za Gioconda and Signor 
Pizzi’s one-act opera, Rosalba, the 
libretto of which is by Signor Luigi 
Illica, the librettist of Za Bohédme. 
Signor Pizzi will be remembered as 
the composer of a comic opera, 7%e 
Bric-a-Brac Will and William Rat- 
cliff, based on Heine’s poem. This 
opera in 1890 gained the highest prize 
awarded to any composer in Italy. 


MR. GILBERT HARE 


Who is appearing at the Duke of York's 


EE RATE EER 


A: the Shah _ has 
visited the Em- 
pire it is interesting 


to note what sort of 
plays he sees at home. 
There is no drama in 
Persia, no stage nor 
players in the modern 
sense of the word. No 
Mahomedans take part 
in the play, for the 
theatres are regarded by 
Persians as low places 
of amusement and the 
players as disreputable 
persons. 


he Persians have a 
national passion 
play dealing with the 
tragic sufferings of the 
Imam Hussein and other 
Mahomedan martyrs, 
and is given every year 
throughout the Ma- 
homedan world. The 
play is staged in the 
first ten days of the 
month of Mobarem, the anniversary of the 
martyrs of Kerbele. Other performances 
are given on feasts and weddings in the 
shape of comical dialogues and shows. 


he Persian theatre 
has a brick plat- 

form in the centre by way 
of a stage. A basin of 
water represents the river 
of Euphrates, a heap of 
chopped straw in a 
corner is the sand of 
the desert of Kerbele. 
The actors are Armeni- 
ans who rendered the 
service of introducing 


the dramatic art in 
Persia. The only pro- 
fessional company is 


that of Mr, and Madame 
Safarian’s, which is tour- 
ing there. 


A[phe repertory consists of a few vaudevilles 
and slight dramas written by both 
Armenian and Persian authors. One of these 


MISS CLARISSE HENEY 


ACTORS IN THE SHAH’S COUNTRY 

plays called Avy¢-A7zr¢ is very popular. The 
characters belong to the different nationalities, 
not knowing each other’s language, and their 
attempts to make themse ves understood 


THE HALIFAX KING’S CROSS BAND WHICH PLAYED BEFORE THE KING 


constitute the fun of the thing. There 
are also occasional performances by ama- 
teurs who are mostly teachers. The picture 
represents one of these groups playing in 
a historical drama which was produced in 
Tabriz in the hall of the Armenian school 
before the heir-apparent of Iran and other 
notable Persians as well as the European 
Ministers, who always encourage their efforts 
by their personal presence and liberal contri- 
bution in money. 


Mes Clarisse Heney, the clever child 

actress, singer, and dancer, who made 
her first appearance on the lyric stage at the 
Alhambra last Boxing Day in Santa Claus, 
when she played the small but pretty part of 
Bobbie in that production, has since made 
rapid strices in her profession at at homes, 
matinées, and the like. She danced the 
hornpipe before the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught and other members of the Royal 
Family at the Imperial Coronation Bazaar 
held in the Botanical Gardens at Lady 
Decies’ café chantant. She has also lately 
appeared on the Pavilion Pier at Deal, and 
during one week received five double encores. 
Owing to her great success Mr. Alfred Hayes 
of Royal Exchange Buildings has re-engaged 
her for another week later on in the season. 
It is more than likely that Miss Heney will be 
seen in pantomime in London next Christmas. 
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M5 Beatrice Irwin, 
who has gone to 
New York to play the 
part of Leonie de la 
Villegautier in Zhere’s 
Many a Slip, is Irish, 
She lived, however, for 
some years in Scotland, 
which accounts for the 
excellent accent she gave 
us in Mrs. Dane's 
Defence. Miss Irwin is 
young but she has done 
alot of work; she has 
toured the Cape and 
acted with Sir Henry 
Irving in the States 
and Canada. She will 
succeed because she is 
intelligent and a_ hard 
worker. 


M: Arthur Bourchier 
has already com- 
pleted his arrangements 
for his annual Christ- 
mas programme for the 
children at the Garrick 
Theatre and will produce a version of Kings- 
leys Water Babies. This version has 
been written by a well-known actor, and no 
pains will be spared to outrival all the fore- 
going entertainments 
which Mr. Bourchier 
has previously arranged 
for the children. I 
welcome it as another 
blow at ‘f pantomime.” 


he Halifax King’s 
Cross Band, which 

has been fulfilling an 
engagement for the 
London County Council, 
had the honour of play- 
ing the National Anthem 
in front of Buckingham 
Palace under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. Walter 
Clayton. Mr. Henry J. 
Iles, who was responsible 
for the mammoth coronation concert at the 
Albert Hall, wrote for permission, which was 
granted by his Majesty through Lord Knollys. 


MISS BEATRICE 


IRWIN 
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Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy’s new Play. “If I Were King.” 


Byron 
“VILLON” AND HIS LADY-LOVE, ‘‘KATHERINE DE VAUCELLES” 


Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy's play, /f | Were King, written round the remarkable career of Frangois Villon (burglar and ballad-maker), will be mounted by Mr. George 
Alexander at the St. James's Theatre on Saturday. The play was originally produced in America arid proved a great success. Villon's ballades have been translated in the original 
metres by Mr, John Payne, Better known, however, is Stevenson's essay on the poet. In the American production the part of the heroine was played by M ssie Loftus 
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Mr. 


and Mrs. 


Ellis & Walery 
MR. CYRIL MAUDE AS “OLD ECCLES” 
r. and Mrs. Cyril Maude have had the 
distinction of opening the autumn 
season with Zhere’s Many a Slip at the 
Haymarket. Their public welcomes them 
right heartily back. It is a Jarge and 
typically English public, for their theatre 
has the same domestic note that the Hay- 
market has had under all its modern 
managers, and notably under Mr. Hairison 
and Mr. Maude. 


ndeed, of all the 
players of my ac- 
quaintance Mr. and Mrs. 
Cyril Maude are the 
most domestic of all. 
So fond are they of their 
home that even between 
matinée and evening 
performance they will 
tear back in their 
carriage to feed by their 
own fireside in prefer- 
ence to the many 
restaurants that'surround 
the Haymarket. No- 
thing tastes to them so 
good as what is prepared 
at 33, Egerton Crescent, 
a bijou residence indeed, 
and too bijou now that 
the family has grown to 
three. So small is it 
that it makes me think 
of nothing else but a 
Chinese puzzle, and | 
am still wondering how 
they all pack in. No 
sardine tin was ever in 
it with 33, Egerton 
Crescent. Still, though 
necessity compels them 
to seek larger quarters, 
it will not be without 
a pang of very real 
regret that Mr. and Mrs. 
Maude will leave a 
house where they have 
spent so many happy 
years, 


MR. CYRIL MAUDE AS 


am in some doubt as to whom of this 

lucky couple I should give the palm of 
domesticity, but I am tempted to hand it over 
to the lady, for Miss Winifred Emery is 
really femme de ménage first and actress after- 
wards. I dare swear she prefers to perform 
that mysterious duty known as “doing my 
books” to studying a part, and she spends 
half her day dreaming of a cottage that is 
still in the air whither she will bend her steps 
the moment good fortune and a managerial 
husband will permit her. Frankly, though 
Miss Winifred Emery was never a_ better 
actress than she is to-day, she is, I fully be- 
lieve, tired of the theatre. For her the 
applause of the crowd has not half the 
charm of the crowing of Master John, and 
she would far rather listen to the prattle of 
Mdlles. Margery and Pamela, her little fairy 
daughters, than to the weightiest of opinions 
from the greatest of all the critics. She acts 
nowadays simply and purely because she 
wants to cease acting as soon as that is 
possible. 


hough in her artistic prime she would far 

rather be looking after the children’s socks 
than answering the call of an enthusiastic 
audience. For you see, curious as it may 
appear, Miss Emery is essentially a woman, 
and she has been on the stage since the age 
of thirteen; so that it is not so very won- 
derful after all that she should sigh for the 
rose-covered cottage, not by Hawes Craven, 
and should long for the light of the moon in 
lieu of the limelight. Actresses are sometimes 
human be it understood. 


“OLD ECCLES” IN 
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Cyril Maude—-By an Intimate Friend. 


Ellis & Watery 
MR. CYRIL MAUDE AS HIMSELF 


ieee the advent of Miss Margery, who is a 
miniature of her mother and is already 
longing to follow her theatrical footsteps, Mrs. 
Maude centred her affections on pugs. But 
snorting does not invariably tend to conjugal 
felicity, so that on the death of “Tinker” 
Mrs. Maude contented herself with a some- 
what awesome Irish terrier who still exists, 
much to the discontent of the many who call at 
33, Egerton Crescent, and an exceedingly 
small but extraordinarily 
obtrusive Yorkshire 
terrer who rejoices in 
the name of “ Moses.” 
Upon the arrival of 
Master John, however, 
“Moses” had to take 
a back seat, and he has 
never been the same dog 
since. Modesty has got 
hold of him, and he is 
a pessimist before his 
time. This same Master 
John, by the way, is 
certainly lord of the 
Chateau Maude. A 
pocket Sandow he is 
already a young tyrant, 
‘and if you would claim 
his parents’ friendship 
he will demand your 
homage. Though his 
years are not yet two 
he has developed a keen 
sense of humour, and if 
he says little it is, I feel 
sure, because he thinks 
the more. So far he 
finds his chief delight in 
the society of his sisters, 
and they return the com- 
pliment. He patronises 
them, and they accept 
his patronage with grace. 
When he grows to man’s 
estate he will not want 
for sympathy | dare 
swear. He is already 
destined for education at 
Charterhouse. 
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Mrs. 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS MARGERY MAUDE 


other than his own daughters. 
Almost any day from five to six 
you will, if you pass his house, 
hear him practising the latest song 
with Margery and ‘‘ Pam,” as that 
determined young lady is familiarly 
known, and I can assert that he 
values their criticisms of his playing 
more highly than he does mine. 


M:": Cyril Maude has not been 

the least spoiled by success, 
and those who knew him in the 
days when he tramped the Strand 
in search of work find him much 
the same to-day. The cares of 
management have tinged his hair 
with grey, but his spirits are as 
high as. ever and he will still work 
as hard at amusement as at business. 
Indeed, he always takes his “rest” 
in a rush, and no schoolboy on his 
holiday made more plans and carried 
them out than does Mr. Cyril 
Maude on his. He is not much of 
a sportsman, but he goes in for 
nearly all the sports, and though 
he has fished in Shetland I have 
seen him grow enthusiastic over 
the capture of a sleepy roach. 
When in town he takes his exercise 
in the Row, and “ B-P.,” his pony, 
has given him the distinction of 
being the best-mounted actor in 
London. In the country he will 
play tennis one hour, practise with 
his rifle the next, fish all the after- 
noon, and end his day by taking 
his pony over the hurdles. In fact, 
the only thing that ever puzzles 
him is that his wife sometimes 
finds his enthusiasm a trifle trying. 


Bt if he can play hard he can 

work like a_ nigger. No 
manager ever supervised the 
details of his theatre with 
greater care or keenness, and 
if he is sometimes exacting it is 
only because he finds it neces- 
sary. Heis not an optimist by 
any means; indeed, the only 
time that I ever heard him 
speak optimistically of a play 


(ieee Master John entered 

upon the stage of life 
Mr. Cyril Maude’s two 
daughters had neither eyes nor 
thought for any other man 
save their father. “ Dad” was 
all in all to them, and even 
now he has only to divide 
their affections with his son 


and heir. No wonder, then, 
that with such delightful 


companions Mr. Maude spends 
as much time as he can away 
from the theatre, and would 
take his daily walk with no 


MISS WINIFRED EMERY AS 


Cyril Maude and her 
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Two 


was of one which eventually 
proved a comparative failure. 
His good luck so far makes 
him nervous of the future now 
and again, but take him all 
round he isa cheerful, genial 
creature, with no end of the 
boy about him still, and an 
almost infinite capacity for 
hard work. After his wife his 
best friend is his partner, 
“Fred,” with whom he works 
in perfect harmony, so that 
the Haymarket is one of the 
happiest as well as one of the 


iy 
WW 


Mite 


“LADY TEAZLE” 
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Daughters. 


Ellis & Watery 
MISS WINIFRED MAUDE 


nicest theatres in London. “ Fred’s” 
judgment is nearly always that of 
“the Squirrel” as some of his 
friends call him, and I would back 
the judgment of both against that 
of most of the managers of London. 


either Mr. Cyril Maude nor Miss 
Winifred Emery are possessed 
of inordinate ambition as regards 
their art. Like sensible people who 
have been through the mill they 
have come to regard it as a business 
first and the other thing afterwards. 
They agree that it is very nice to be 
handed down to posterity, but they 
prefer to be handed down in much 
comfort, and they recognise :no 
responsibility as greater than that 
of their family. But they will not 
have to worry much about the future 
of their daughters, and Master 
John promises to be fully possessed 
of the gift of self-preservation. 


he stage career of Mr. and Mrs. 
Maude is too well known to be 

gone into here. Suffice to say that 
Miss Emcry has had a very long ex- 
perience of the stage. One of her 
earliest appearances, if not the very 
first, was as Nichette in Heartsease 
on May Day, 1879. Since that time, 
three-and-twenty years ago, she has 
rarely been absent from the theatre, 
in which she was practically born. 
Mr. Maude began his stage career 
in the early eighties, and on return- 
ing to England in 
1884 got a good 
deal of experience 
in the provinces. 
He made his first 
London appearance 


at the Grand 
Theatre, Islington, 


in September, 1887. 
Both of them have 
worked very hard, 
and to-day they 
have the full reward 
of their painstaking 
endeavours. 
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King Edward’s 


f you pay a visit to the Alhambra you 
may be surprised (and certainly in- 
terested) to see a cinematograph picture of the 
scenes inthe Abbey presented by the bioscope. 


The whole thing is admittedly 
“ faked ” although the crowd out- 
side is quite real, but it is very 
interesting. So eager have his 
Majesty’s subjects been to 
witness the coronation that all 
sorts of devices have been made 
to give them the impression of 
the great ceremony. Even the 
Abbey itself was crowded for 
days by people eager to see 
the coronation chairs, no fewer 
than 25,000 visitors paying for 
admission on one day alone. Nor 
has this eagerness been confined 
to the capital of the Empire. 
Even distant Shanghai rose to 
the occasion, for it mounted a 
historical pageant representing 
the Kings and Queens of England 
from the time of the Conqueror 
downwards. The show was 
made ready for June 26 and it 
was duly held on July 1 when 
the news was flashed across those 
10,500 miles that the King had 
made such good progress 


The first part of the enter- 

tainment consisted of a 
series of tableaux representing 
“The Builders of Britain.” The 
second part was entitled ‘‘ The 
Masque of Monarchs-—Alfred 
the Great”? Thecurtain rose on 


CRUSE TALE 


\ 
~— 


) wea 


a built-up scene representing the interior 
of Westminster Abbey. The stage, darkened 
at first, was gradually brightened by lights 
filtering through the Abbey windows and a 


KING EDWARD AND QUEEN ALEXANDRA AS REPRESENTED ON 


THE STAGE AT SHANGHAI 
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Double as Crowned at Shanghai. 


herald announced the characters in their 
chronological order. No fewer than fifty 
figures occupied the stage at the close of the 
masque, Each monarch (beginning with 
\lfred the Great) was accom- 
panied by two or more repre- 
sentative subjects. Those chosen 
for the reign of George 1V. were 
Sir Robert Peel and Sir Walter 
Scott. Queen Victoria was 
followed by Lord Byron, 
“Chinese” Gordon, Earl Grey, 
Charles Fox, Lord Broughton, 
Lord Leaconsfield, Count 
D’Orsay, and Mr, Gladstone. 


he accurate dressing and 
faithful portraiture of the 
personations drew forth continual 
applause, which culminated in 
‘rapturous enthusiasm when the 
representatives of Edward VII. 
and Queen Alexandra appeared. 
The stage-management was in 
“the hands of Mr. George R. 
Wingrove, assisttd by Mr. 
C. W. Wedemeyer, and the 
costumes and coronation robes 
supplied by the Nathans con- 
tributed in no small measure 
to the greatest success achieved 
on the Shanghai stage. The 
pictures reproduced here give 
some idea of the accuracy of the 
representation of the great event 
which was given thousands of 
miles away in a strange land, 
where the feeling of empire 
grows strong with exile. 


IMITATION CORONATION CEREMONY AT SHANGHAI 
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THE UNIQUE AND BEAUTIFUL IN FURNITURE 


Tables and Chairs with Histories. 


hen the time comes for some poet to 

sing of the glories of the Victorian 

era it will be interesting to read what he has 
It is not 
easy to imagine any poet dallying in delightful 
verse with a horsehair arm chair or sofa whose 


to say of the furniture of the sixties. 


rigidly uncomfortable back and arms made 
our grandfathers and grandmothers unneces- 
sarily miserable. 

One finds it hard, indeed, to conceive that 
the most imaginative writer, for instance, 
could produce pictures full of fire 
and passion dealing with men and 
women who courted on mahogany 
sofas covered with horsehair and 
endowed with the most excruci- 
atingly uncomfortable cushion and 
angles. 

What the extraordinary in- 
fluence was which produced all 
this singularly hideous and un- 
it is difficult to 
Some fifty or sixty years 


restful furniture 
trace. 
ago a craze arose for mahogany 
in al! shapes and forms, and the 
Hibble- 
white, and Chippendale were con- 


creations of Sheraton, 


demned as ugly and inartistic and 
were consigned to the kitchen and 
basement. In more than one 
home one has seen most beautiful 
Sheraton, for 
example, had spent all his cult: 
making truly 
beautiful standing in the kitchen 
and put to all sorts of base uses, 


while in the drawing-room the eye 


pieces on which 


vated mind in 


was shocked by suites—suites were 
all the rage in those days—whose 
astounding vagaries in the way of 
whirligig arms gave the mind a shock and 
the body a fearsome anticipation of spines 
made weak and of unrested backs. 

To-day it is a delight to record the revival 
of a desire among all classes to possess the 


beautiful in furniture. At last the great masters 
of the eighteenth century seem to be coming 
to their own. 
in furniture has no little hand in 


The enlightened enterprise of 
dealers 
making us like the beautiful 
productions of old days. 
Houses quickly become 
of pleasure 
decorated with the furniture 


palaces when 


4 


—original or copied—of the 
Elizabethan, the Cromwel- 


A beautifully carved and gilt Louis XVI. arm chair covered ina stripe silk, and 
a carved and gilt antique Chippendale pedestal. 


of Thomas Chippendale’s finest work 


lian, or the Queen Anne period. For many 
modern houses there is no doubt that the 
furniture of the eighteenth century is, perhaps, 
more suited than that of earlier days, but 
whatever the choice the effect is bound to be 
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This is a perfect example 


delightful to the eye and pleasant to the mind. 
What could be more beautiful, for example, 
than the houses one constantly sees nowadays ? 
Persons who are not too richly endowed with 
the world’s goods have, by merely 
devoting a little time and intelligence 
to the showrooms of the best of the 
artistic furniture shops in London, 
acquired a nice discriminaton and 
taste. Messrs. Gregory, the well-known 
dealers of Cavendish Street, by whose 
kind permission the photographs of the 
beautiful chair and tables appearing 
on this page were taken, are always 
ready to give invaluable advice to 
inexperienced purchasers, and many 
other first-class firms are following this. 
excellent example. 

It is, of course, hardly necessary to 
state that those who are constantly 
moving from one house to another are 
seriously handicapped in selecting furni- 
ture which will suit the quite new or 
middle Victorian houses which they 
generally occupy. 

Those wise folk, on the con- 
trary, who quietly wait until after 
two or three years their ideal old 
or new house turns up will then 
have the enjoyment of a lifetime 
in gradually and at their leisure 
filling it entirely in accordance 
with the period to which the house 
belongs. In the case of a new 
house, unless it has been’ designed 
by an architect of some taste, the 
selection of furniture is sure to 
prove a matter of much difficulty. 
A new house based almost en- 
tirely on the Elizabethan style 
with small leaden casements ought not, I 
should remark, to be filled with Sheraton or 
Chippendale furniture. 
thoroughly in keeping with houses of this sort 
as the plainest old English oak, 


Nothing is~ so 


A pair of finely carved and gilt old Louis XIV. console tables from 
the same collection as above 
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One of a pair of handsome gilt semi-circular console tables with: 
mahogany top and square taper legs in the Adams style 


RAD SARE EI 


Sports and Pastimes. 


the memorable match 
of 1878. He made four 
1oo’s in first-class 
cricket, but only one 
for Middlesex, viz., 106 
against Surrey at the 
Oval in 1880. The 
greatest achievement in 
Mr. Vernon’s career 
was, however, his 
splendid batting in the 
historic Middlesex and 
Yorkshire match at 
Lord’s in 1889. On 
that occasion he scored 
86 and not out 30, 
Sir Timothy O’Brien 
playing magnificently 
for 92 and not out roo. 
Mr. Vernon went twice 
to Australia, first as a 
member of the Hon. 
Ivo Bligh’s (now Lord 
Darnley) team in 1882- 
8, and the second time 
in the winter of 1887-8, 
when he himself cap- 
tained a side which 
included, amongst 
others, Lord Hawke, 


Mr. A. E. Newton, 
Mr. A. E. Stoddart, 
H. D. G. LEVESON-GOWER AND A. O. JONES Sir T. C. O’Brien, 


Tossing for innings 


The late Mr. G. F. Vernon.—Cricketers 
in England—and in many distant portions of 
the globe as well—heard with sincere regret of 
the death of Mr. G. F. Vernon, which took 
place at Elmina, West Africa, on Sunday, 
August to. Mr. Vernon appeared at Lord’s 
in the Rugby eleven of 1873, and for many 
subsequent years was a prominent member of 
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ONE OF THE BEST BATSMEN 
MIDDLESEX TEAM 


W. P. Robertson 


IN THE 


the Middlesex team. His first match for the 
county was against Surrey at Lord’s in May, 
1878, and his last against Surrey at the Oval 
in July, 1895. Mr. Vernon was a fine, free 
hard-hitting batsman and a magnificent field, 
especially in the country, where he seldom 
missedacatch. He played for the Gentlemen 
against the Players at Lord’s and frequently 
assisted the M.C.C., for whom he formed one 
of the eleven defeated by the Australians in 


and Mr. W. W. Read. 

He had also playcd 
cricket in India, taking an eleven out in 
October of 1889 and in 1892 going as a 
member of Lord Hawke’s team. Mr. Vernon 
was an excellent racquet player, quite in the 
front rank, and an International Rugby foot- 
baller ; in fact, he was one of the best forwards 
of his time. Since he retired from first-class 
cricket Mr. Vernon had played a good deal for 
I Z., Free Foresters, and M.C.C. He was a 
man who took some knowing, but those who 
did know him liked him very much indeed, and 
he will be greatly missed. 


A West Indian Cricketer.—C. A. Ollivierre 
has not been long in proving what a fine bats- 
man those who were acquainted with his 
cricket knew him to le. His innings of 167 
for Derbyshire against Warwickshire was 
absolutely faultless, and from all one hears 
quite exceptional. Ollivierre, who is a black 
man and a native of St. Vincent, came to 
England in the summer of 1900 as a member 
of the West Indian team, but did not return 
at the end of the tour, staying on in this 
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THE KENT CAPTAIN 
J. R. Mason 


country and duly qualifying for Derbyshire. 
I shall be much surprised if he does not 
eventually become one of the best batsmen in 
England, for he shows an unusual aptitude for 
the game. 

Amateur Bowlers.—In these days when 
one hears so much about the dearth of amateur 
bowling it is delightful to find a county team 
getting rid of its opponents solely through the 
amateur bowlers of the side. But this was 
what happened at Nottingham in the match 
between Middlesex and Notts. Albert Trott 
was unable to play for Middlesex owing to an 
injury to his hand, and with Jack Hearne and 
Rawlin failing to take a wicket it was left to 
Mr. C. M. Wells, Mr. Bosanquet, and Mr. 
Beldam to divide all the Notts wickets between 
them. Mr. Bosanquet and Mr. Beldam have 
recently developed into good bowlers, the former 
with a most insidious slow leg break, whi'e 
Mr. Beldam has the fashionable swerve. 


THE TEAM OF CRICKETERS OF THE M.C.C. WHICH HAS JUST FINISHED A 


SUCCESSFUL CRICKET TOUR 


IN HOLLAND 


Back row—S. W. Coxon, C. E. Hulton, W. J. Ford, J. G. O'Brien, G. F. H. Berkeley, 
C. B. Hulton, T. Attewell; front ro,—C. P. Goodden, E. G. Beckwith, C. A. Hulton, 
F. H. Hollins, Rev. E. W. Taylor Jones, A. H. Hornby, Dr. Holton 
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Mr. McGregor’s fine Wicket-Keeping. — 
Mr. Gregor McGregor was in splendid form 
-at the wicket in the same game between 
Middlesex and Notts, for in the second in- 
nings of Notts he stumped five batsmen—four 
-off Mr. Bosanquet’s and one off Mr. Wells’s 
bowling. This is, I fancy, unprecedented 
in the history of wicket-keeping. It has often 
happened—I can recall three instances my- 
~self—that a wicketkeeper has caught five 
men in one innings, but | have never before 
heard of anyone stumping five men in an 
innings. I refer, of course, to eleven a-side 
matches only. 


England v. Australia. —Sixty-six test 
matches have been played between England 
and Australia, England having won twenty- 
-eight, Australia twenty-six, and twelve having 
been drawn. The first test match was at 
Melbourne in 1877, the Australians defeating 
Lillywhite’s eleven by one wicket. The Aus- 
t-alian eleven which came to Engiand 
-(Gregory’s) in 1878 did not attempt to tackle 
a representative English eleven, and the first 
-eacounter between England and Australia in 
this country dates from September, 1880, when 
England won at the Oval by five wickets. 
England has only once been beaten at the 
Oval ; this was in 1882 when the Australians 
~won that ever-memorable game by 7 runs. 


Test Match Averages.—It may surprise 
sa good many people to hear that Rhodes is 
-actually at the top of the English batting 
-averages for this season’s test matches. He 
hhas played seven innings for 67 runs, and as 
he has been not out six times his average is 
‘67. F. S. Jackson has, however, done the 
best work with 311 runs in‘eight innings and 
van average of 44. Hirst averages 39, Jessop 
38, Tyldesley 35, and MacLaren 28, but the 
most curious thing about these averages is 
‘that Ranjitsinhji, Hayward, and Fry—the 
three finest batsmen in England on last 
season’s form—have averages of 4, 3, and I. 
Between them they have made 31 runs in 
‘ten innings! Clement Hill has been the 
‘most successful Australian batsman with 258 
‘runs and an average of 36, and Trumper 
:second with an average of 30. 


The Bowlers.—Lockwood and Rhodes 
‘have, as 1s only fitting, the best figures of the 
Enlgish bowlers. Lockwood has taken seven- 
‘teen wickets for 12 runs apiece, and Rhodes 
twenty-two wickets for 15 runs each. Trumble 
\with twenty-six wickets for 14 runs each, and 
Noble with fourteen wickets for 21 runs each, 

ware the first two of the Australian bowlers. 


M.C.C. v. Aus- 
tralians. — The return 
match between M.C.C. 
and the Australians 
ended in an easy victory 
for the colonials by an 
innings—a result quite 
in accordance with ex- 
pectation considering 
the moderate team 
placed in the field by 
the club. There is so 
much county cricket 
played that it is often 
exceedingly difficult for 
the) M:G:Cie= to get 
together anything like a 
representative _ eleven, 
but when the Austr idlians 
pay us another visit 
some arrangement will 
have to be made whereby 
the counties will agree 
to let off any of their men who may be 
invited to play. Failing this the county 
programme might with advantage, 1 am 
inclined to think, be reduced. 


Too Much County Cricket.—There is a 
great deal too much county cricket played 
nowadays, and it is sad to think that such in- 
teresting and historic games as Gentlemen v. 
Australians, Players v. Australians, and North 
of England v. Aust:alians have been, through 
the ever-increasing number of county matches, 
relegated to limbo. Such games were a 
thousand times more interesting than many 
of the matches now arranged. 
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-C. J. Burnup, R. N. Blaker, J. R. Mason, W. Bradley, and C. H. B. Marsham 


The County Championship.—But, as | 
have already said, the stumbling block is the 
county championship. Ten ora dozen years 
back there were only eight, or at most ten, 
first-class counties, now there are fifteen. In 
short, county cricket has become overgrown. 
Surrey and Yorkshire play as many as twenty- 
eight matches in a season ; that is, practically 
every day from the beginning of May until 
the first week in September. The county 
championship is all very well in its way, but 
after all the competition is only a means to 
an end—and that end the improvement of 
cricket in England generally. The county 
championship should not be regarded as the 
summer equivalent of the Football League. 


THE TATLER 


A Suggestion.—Play as much county 
cricket as you like in an ordinary year, but in 
a season when the Australans are here let 
county cricket take a subordinate place. Let 
the authorities who are responsible for the 
fixture card of the tour—the M.C.C. I pre- 
sume—arrange the usual five test matches, 
two M.C.C. matches, one match against 
the Gentlemen, one against the Players, and 
one against the North of England on dates 
when the majority of counties are free and 


A WELL-KNOWN COMEDIAN AS A CRICKETER 
Mr. George Robey at the nets at Lord’s 


when there is a reasonable chance of getting 
together a good side. The counties already 
willingly give up their men for the test 
matches, and though one can hardly expcct 
them to do the same in regard to M.C.C., 
Gentl.men, or Players v. the Australians yet 
a reduction in the number of county matches 
would ensure a fairly representative M.C.C., 
Players, or Gentlemen’s side, as the case 
might be, entering the field. I hope the ex- 
periment will be tried in 1905. 


HOW THE AUSTRALIAN CRICKETERS AND THEIR WIVES SAW THE NAVAL 


REVIEW FROM THE DECK OF 


“LA PLATA” 


Top row, left to right—Dr. Pope, Dr. Thomson, H. Carter; middle row—Mrs. Trumble, 
Mrs. Thomson, Mrs. and Major Wardill; sitting—J. V. Saunders 
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ILLUSION AT EARL'’S COURT EXHIBITION 


This is a most picturesque ‘‘side-show"’ in ‘ Paris in London," the illusion of the ‘‘ Hall of the Thousand Dancers" being particularly beautiful 


Our Fourth Double 


RULES. FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 2. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and 42 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in. the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to“ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Afonday following 
the date of issue, ze, answers to the ninth 


acrostic (dated August 27) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, Septem- 
ber 8. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters, 
‘Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. ‘The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 

7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 6 
(Fourth Series) 


Tha oO W 

2 eC) I 

3 WURTEMBERG 
HAGUE 

4. E reversed H 


5. S i) R A OF 


2, Reversed ‘‘seems to mark"’ ten (10), ‘‘a small 
amount.’’ ‘1 o’’ (one shilling), 1° (one degree), Io 
(half an iota, a small-Greek measure), and some other 
solutions are accepted. ‘‘I O U''and ‘‘I owe"’ are not 
accepted because they might also ‘‘mark"’ millions. 
“ OI" and ‘‘ OI" without explanation are not accepted. 
Ulysses is congratulated on his poetical explanation. 

5. ‘ Smelt" is accepted. 

Correct solutions have been received from — Aza, 
Antonio, Aylwards, Azzopardi, Artful, Aobopatai, Alex, 
Addled, Bydand, Babagee, Bosmere, Beh, Billum, Bea- 
consfield, Bishke, Bruno, Babu, Bamloc, Bumblebee, 
Barum, Bouldnor, Blackie, Cuthbert, Charter-party, 
Chloe, Cedem, Cheshire-cat, Candid, Cardo, Cornuto, 
Chums, Chippie, Dodge, Dexterity, Dorymane, Derry, 
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Danesfort, Decem, Daddy, Drumdiddle, Duplex, Do-little 
Evergreen, Essendon, Edina, Enraw, Edcoo, Eel, Eilia, 
Edreyn, Eitnua, Fidelis, Fortiter, Ferret, Gladys, Gifgaf, 
Guess-aright, Gem, Gold, Games, Geraint, Gwendron, 
Heckle, Hattrick, Hyenna, Hyffu, Hass, Haiya, Halcro, 
Hibernia, Ignota, Irene, Iolanthe, Is, Iglix, Jormunrek, 
Juliet, Kilton, Kispig, Katejenks, Ko, Legumdoctor, 
Lybis, Laric, Lav, Louie, Lorelei, Monachus, Moses, 
Mummer, Maraquita, Malkin, Marand, Mourino, Major, 
Minorca, Nibs, Na, Nimble, Novara, Nutcombe, Norman- 
haugh, Outsider, Oh-girls, Ooloo, Orb, Owen, Punjab, 
Paralytic, Penetrator, Perhaps, Picklock, Phunga, Prim- 
rose, Paddy, Pippip, Rip, Ruatonim, Res, Ronin, Roma, 
Sarnia, Shaitan, Skedaddle, Spidon, Senex, St. Quentin, 
Sirrom, Spartan, Solvo, Spenner, She, Tyne, Tubbs, 
Trottiwee, Twig, Twoees, Toddles, Usher, Ulysses, 
Verax, Victor, Viking, Valentine, Winifred, Warrigal,. 
We-two, Warwick, Westwater, Xenophon, Yrroh, Yoko, 
Zingari, Zuan, Zyx. 165 in all, There are also 201 wrong. 
Total, 366. 

Na’s answer to No. 4 arrived nearly a week late. Na 
should read the rules No answer to No 4 was received: 
from Ellhay or Soy. Soy had better retain his pseudonym. 
It is not likely to be confused. 


Double Acrostic No. 9 
(Fourth Series) 


Too soon, alas, do these begin to fade 
As this comes on and brown becomes the shade. 


. ‘Think you if she had been Petrarca's wife 
He would have written sonnets all his life? ’’ 

. The ostrich of Australia, so to speak, 
High-stepping with a formidable beak. 

. When Wolfe was dead another took his place, 
A name high honoured by the British race. 

. Third of the Hindoo trilogy, a god 
Who made the giant Baly feel quite odd. 


. Downs, salts, and races, praps a Scotch peer, too, 


It does suggest tome. Does it to you? 
. Sad, sandy, savage; had to be subdued 


Or Egypt might have fresh invasion rued. 
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THE NEW MONOGRAM COMPETITION. 


Those Competitors who were Successful in the First Monogram Competition can alone 
EL PS 


Compete for the First Five Prizes. 


FOUR EXTRA PRIZES OFFERED 


To those who were Unsuccessful in the First Competition. 


*T~he conditions of the Supplemental Competition open to those who sent in correct solutions to all the ten mono- 
grams in the previous competition are perfectly simple. The competition consists of five quotations from living 

British authors expressed in monogram form. One quotation has been appearing each week for the last month. The 

‘competition closes with the present issue. The prizes are, of course, the same as in the previous competition, viz. :— 


First Prize—A 100 Guinea Broadwood Grand Piano. 
Second Prize—A beautiful Coloured Drawing by Maurice Greiffenhagen, Value 30 Guineas. 
‘Third Prize—An Original Drawing by Charles Wyllie, Value 20 Guineas. 

Fourth Prize—Nine Bound Volumes of ‘‘The Sphere.” 


Fifth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “The Tatler.” 


The first prize will be awarded to the competitor who N.B.—In_ accordance with a vequest from many readers 
succeeds in deciphering correctly all the quotations. The who entered foy the last competition but who were not among 
second, third, fourth, and fifth prizes will be awarded to the successful competitors I. have decided to add four new 


the competitors who succeed in deciphering correctly the ante 
Zes, VIZ. :— 


“The King and Queen.” A Framed Coloured Drawing by 
Maurice Greiffenhagen. 


next largest number of quotations. 
In the event of no one succeeding in solving correctly 


all five monograms, the first prize will be given to the “ Wolf-hunting in Poland.” A Framed Drawing by Wal Paget. 
reader who solves four quotations correctly. “A Train of Camels Crossing the Indus.” A Framed Drawing 


by Percy F. S. Spence. 
“ Molesey Lock.” A Framed Drawing by Arthur Garratt. 
For these four extra prizes every veadey of ‘THE TATLER 


None of the quotations given will be found in any 
book of reference, a fact which makes it improbable that 
there will again be a tie for the first prize, but in the event 


will be eligible except the winners in the previous competition. 


The task of all, however, will be to solve the five new quotations, 


of two or more readers correctly solving the quotations 
it must be understood that all who enter for this prize 
-agree that the Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. the fourth of which appears this week. 


RULES AND HINTS FOR COMPETITORS 


J. Competitors must write clearly on a sheet of paper their 2. Every competitor must write his or her name and address on 
-solutions of the five monograms and post them to— the same sheet of paper on which their solutions are written, 
The Monogram Editor, * 3. Competitors must not send in their solutions week by week, 
“The Tatler,” but must wait till the competition is concluded and then forward 
6, Great New Street, their solutions all together. 
London, E.C. 4, It is not necessary to name the author from whom the quotation 
so as to reach this office not later than Wednesday, September 10, is taken. 
Competitors, however, who live outside the British Isles will be 5. It is not necessary for Competitors to cut out the monograms 
-granted an extension of time up to October 4. to accompany their solutions as in the previous competition, 
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THE WORST ENEMY. - - 


A COMPLETE STORY. By Mrs. Murray Hickson and Shirley Litchfield. 


Geran Jamieson, R.N., sat in the smoking- 

room of the club at Portsmouth, his 
back turned upon the other occupants of the 
room, his broad shoulders hunched above his 
collar, and his ears protected from outside 
distractions by the pressure of two large 
and resolute fists. Before him upon the 
writing table lay a copy of THE TATLER, 
half-a-dozen lead pencils, and a litter of 
memoranda jotted upon crumpled envelopes, 
the backs of letters, bills, and cards of invita- 
tion. So far as his acquaintances were 
concerned Captain Jamieson had isolated 
himself successfully. With his ears thus 
closed and THE TATLER’S acrostic beneath 
his eyes, no one intruded upon him—no one, 
that is to say, except the waiter, and he only 
under protest and a flag of truce. 

During a couple of minutes this personage 
had waited patiently at Jamieson’s elbow, a 
yellow envelope upon the salver in his hand ; 
then, becoming aware of some quizzical 
scrutiny and a smile or two, he ventured to 
call attention to his presence. 

Down went the sunburned fists, the big 
shoulders straightened themselves. 

“A telegram for you, sir,” ventured the 
waiter. 

“Eh! What ?” said Jamieson. 

He took the yellow envelope, tore it open, 
and glanced at the contents. 

“Not for me,” he remarked laconically, 
and in a moment retired into complete 
abstraction. 

The waiter, greatly daring, shook him by 
the shoulder. 

“ Tt’s addressed to you, sir. Is there any 
answer?” he demanded, drawing back a 
pace as the sailor, throwing down his hands 
again, glared round upon him. 

“ Answer be d——d,” he roared. “ It’s not 
for me [ tell you. Get out, do, and leave me 
in peace.” 

Smiles broadened round the smoking- 
room, a lull fell in the buzz of talk, the 
waiter retired gingerly, and the brown fists 
resumed sentry duty before the outraged ears. 
Captain Jamieson stared at the paper in front 
of him. ‘Take it this way, take it that, puzzle, 
labour as he would, he could arrive at no 
conclusion. And now, just as a light was 
dawning upon him, that idiot waiter must 
needs jog and divert his attention. 

“Turner’s nothing but an idiot either,” 
he muttered. ‘No use ina dilemma; so far 
as real work goes I’ve got to do it myself. 
Now if he’d had the sense to send me a 
telegram——” He started, caught up the 
flimsy message, and studied it intently. 

‘*Mother ill going locked flat Ethel,” it 
ran, Jamieson examined the envelope ; 
“Captain Jamieson, the Naval Club, Ports- 
mouth.” Beyond a question it was addressed 
to him; the club numbered no _ other 
Jamieson, he was certain of it, in its list of 
members. Still, it remained impossible to 
dovetail such a message either into the task 
upon which he was engaged or into the even 
tenour of his uneventful bachelor existence. 
He did not possess a mother, or an Ethel, 
or a flat of any description, either locked up 
or at large, 


‘“Mother won’t fit my case and certainly 
Ethel doesn’t,” he said after five minutes 
cogitation. “Ill ask the hall porter,” 
and sweeping his papers together he got up to 
leave the room. One of the men beside 
the fire stretched a lazy hand and detained 
him. 

“Hallo! old fellow, no light upon the 
subject ?” he said jestingly. 

Jamieson grunted. “Never a glimmer, 
and here’s a rotten telegram that doesn’t 
belong to me. I’ve just time to see about it 
before going off to the ship. Any of you 
fellows know a chap called Jamieson? 
Captain they spell him on this idiotic wire.” 

“T do,” drawled Arnoldson, “ he’s in the 
navy. He’s‘down here for a signal course, and 
he’s stark, staring mad about acrostics. 
Spends half a lifetime wrestling with them, 
while as for his Majesty’s service i 

‘Oh, you be blowed !” said Jamieson, and 
he went out shutting the door behind him. 

“No, sir, there’s no other Captain 
Jamieson, only yourself, sir,” the hall porter 
assured him. ‘ The telegram was addressed 
to you, and as you told me you were expecting 
one I sent it up directly.” 

“Well, well, it’s not for me. It can’t be 
for me. It doesn’t fit me,” protested the 
sailor irritably. 

“Sorry for that, sir,’ and Jamieson, 
crumpling the telegram in his pocket, hoisted 
an umbrella and strode hastily down the 
street. 

It was still raining when two or three 
hours later a man pushed open the swing 
doors and walked into the club. He was 
a tall man ; aman with red hair, restless blue 
eyes, and a fair skin tanned to the colour of 
mahogany. The place was empty, the 
porter had for a moment been called away from 
his post. On a revolving newspaper table 
in the centre of the hall lay a yellow envelope ; 
it was addressed to Captain Jameson, and the 
newcomer after a moment’s hesitation took it 
into his hand and opened it. Outside the 
rain dripped monotonously. From _ upstairs 
through the open doors of the smoking-room 
came a murmur of laughter and of talk. The 
tall man read the telegram, rubbed perplexed 
fingers across the keen blue eyes, and un- 
consciously raised the paper within a closer 
vision. The message ran as follows :-— 

“To Captain Jameson, Naval Club, Ports- 
mouth.—Worst enemy wife oxygon rome siam 
to-day do you approve.” There was no sig- 
nature. 

Did he approve! Of whom? Of what? 
Why this rigmarole; why in the name of 
goodness couldn’t his wife send a simple 
answer to a simple question? He shrugged 
his shoulders and, turning, found the porter at 
his elbow. 

“Beg pardon, sir. 
on the table ?” 

The tall man nodded. “All right,” he 
said, “it’s forme. I’m down here for a time— 
honorary member. Is Colonel Philips in the 
club ?” 

‘Yes, sir, in the writing-room.” 

“T?ll join him there. Or stay, I’ll go into 
the smoking-room first. 1 want to answer 
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There was a telegram 


this,” he held out the envelope. 
Captain Jameson. You see?” 

“Right, sir,” said the porter, and the new- 
comer took the staircase in half-a-dozen strides. 
“Dear old Philips chatters nineteen to the 
dozen,” he thought, “1’ll make out the wife’s. 
message in peace and tackle him later.” 

Now Captain Jameson of the Royal Engi- 
neers had come to Portsmouth in order to 
take up a temporary appointment in connec- 
tion with the harbour defence. He was a 
man who did not care for club life, and who 
did care—and care very much indeed—for the: 
remarkably pretty woman whose husband he 
happened to be. Therefore, having secured 
some excellent rooms in the best part of 
Southsea, he had announced the fact by tele- 
gram, adding an intimation that the sooner 
Mrs. Jameson could join him the better. 
“To-night,” or “to-morrow,” he reflected, 
would have sufficed. Now, since she had used 
the X Y Z code, to which when transmitting 
more complicated messages they sometimes 
had recourse, he must with pain decipher 
exactly what she intended to convey. “ Wife ” 
and “to-day ” were clear enough, but “ Rome ” 
“ Siam,” and “ oxygon”! He pulled out his: 
code book and ran a finger down the page. 

Without, the rain dripped monotonously. 
Jameson, book in hand, heard it as in adream 
—an evil dream, to which the talk and 
laughter of a dozen men grouped round the 
fireplace played the part of chorus. Arnold- 
son, glancing across at him presently, noticed 
the extreme pallor of his face, that pallor 
which, beneatha tanned skin, produces such a 
ghastly greyness. ‘‘Good Lord !” he thought,. 
‘the chap looks positively awful. I wonder 
who he is and what’s the matter with him.” 

Now, in the case of a woman such wonder 
would have led to investigation if not to 
sympathy but, in real life at any rate, men do 
not readily interfere, unasked, with another’s 
affairs. Therefore Arnoldson remained where 
he was, and Jameson, in his corner, fought 
alone with the conviction which had suddenly 
fallen upon him. For the code distinctly 
stated that “‘oxygon” stands for “booked 
passage in steamship,” and thus in a flash 
the full significance of this dire telegram was. 
revealed to him. Being interpreted this is 
how it ran: “ Worst enemy wife booked 
passage in steamship Rome for Siam to-day. 
Do you approve?” Approve! What incon- 
ceivable idiot had sent him such a question ? 
And yet, should he not be thankful to have 
been told in time? In time. Ah! but was. 
there time ? Time to stop her, to reason with 
her, to kill the man, to redeem the woman, 
and once again to win her love, her confi- 
dence, and her esteem. He had more than 
once during their brief married life been a 
jealous fool; for no reason whatever had he 
doubted, upbraided, or mistrusted her, but 
this—this was beyond his wildest fears. A 
sudden thought stung him like a viper. He 
recalled the handsome face of a young French 
officer, an old family friend for whom his wife 
entertained, she assured him, a true, a sisterly 
affection. In letters of fire started from his 
brain the word Szam. He remembered 
that this man, this French popinjay, held 
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The Spanish Dancer, Tortajada, at the Alhambra. 
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some appointment out there. “Rome, 
oxygon”’—he kicked aside the heavy chair 
and snatching at a paper ran his eye down 
the shipping columns. There it was, ‘'S.S. 
Rome,” sailed at mid-day. Then it was too 
late—too late. 

The door shut with a slam. Captain 
Jameson had flung out of the room and down 
into the street. 

Arnoldson sauntered to the window. 

“ Something wrong there,” he said reflec- 
tively. “I wonder who the fellow can be.” 
He drummed for a moment on the pane and 
then leisurely, after his wont, strolled down- 
stairs and picked his umbrella out of the 
stand in the hall. : 

“Who was the man who went out just 
now ?” he said to the porter. ‘A stranger, 
isn’t he ; not one of us ?” 

Arnoldson was a favourite with the club 
officials. Any question or order he chose to 
deliver was responded to with alacrity 
and decision. 

“Yes, sir, a stranger. 
was Captain Jameson, an _ honorary 
member. Found a telegram on the 
table, sir, which I’d thought was meant 
for our Captain Jamieson ; he took it up 
with him into the smoking-room,” 

“ Ah! yes. Good day,” said Arnoldson, 
and he strolled into the street. He was 
going up to town by an afternoon train 
and had not too much time to reach the 
station. In spite of his annoyance at 
being forced into the one thing he detested 
-—haste—the remembrance of Jameson’s 
pallid face remained impressed upon his 
inemory; so vividly, indeed, impressed 
upon it that he felt hardly any surprise 
on finding himself opposite to that same 
face in a first-class smoking carriage ex 
aoute for London. ‘The stranger’s pallor 
had deepened, his eyes were wild and 
haggard; there was something about 
him which riveted Arnoldson’s attention. 

“Mad or ill, poor chap,” he reflected, 
“or both.” He opened a newspaper and 
remained quiescent behind it. ‘ Better 
not speak to him, I can’t do any good.” 

His companion sat motionless, staring 
out of the window. It was still raining, 
raining with that steady, grey persist- 
ence which England in her summer months 
knows so well. Rain upon the window 
panes ; rain dripping from the station 
roofs as the train entered or drew away 
again; rain blotting out the landscape, 
darkening the face of the sky. But 
Jameson stared and stared with a strained 
attention as if every drop upon the glass 
might be of infinite and vital impor- 
tance. Now and again his hand, clenched on 
his knee, shook a little; for the rest he sat 
motionless. 

“ Not mad,” thought Arnoldson, “a strong 
man, and in trouble. Vll keep an eye upon 
him.” 

As they neared London this immobility 
forsook his silent companion. He stirred in 
his place, shifted his broad shoulders, and 
presently took from his pocket a book and a 
piece of pinkish paper. Holding them 
together he proceeded te study both intently. 

Arnoldson from behind his printed sheets 
drew inferences. 

“ The telegram,” he reflected. ‘‘ Now—I 
wonder—” of a sudden, possessed by an illu- 
minating notion, he sat up in his place. 
“Yet one can’t ask a stranger such a ques- 
tion, and probably I’m altogether wrong. 
Well, I’ve an hour to spare, I’ll see the 
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thing out at any rate.” With which deter- 
mination he retired once again into obscurity 
and the 77mes. 

Arrived in town the pallid stranger 
chartered a hansom. Arnoldson stepped into 
another. They drove out of Waterloo Station 
and bowled towards Victoria,, Arnoldson’s 
cabman, in accordance with instructions given, 
keeping well in the background. Near Vic- 
toria the first hansom pulled up, was dismissed, 
and drove away. Arnoldson followed the 
same course with his own cab, and a few 
minutes later saw his travelling companion 
disappear into the entrance of a set of flats 
where as it happened lived some friends of 
his own. While he hesitated, uncertain what 
to do next and in his leisurely way condemn- 
ing his own folly for thus pursuing a perfectly 
uninteresting adventure, the other man came 
running down the steps and hurried along 
the street. 


The Great Letter from Holloway 


Colonel” Lynch wrote from prison apologising 
for absence from the Nationalist banquet. He 
referred to Mr. Redmond's ‘‘halo of golden locks” 
and said he would toast him in ‘‘cold tea.” Also 
he would like to meet Mr. Devlin.—Daily Paper. 


Some ask a guest who cannot come, 

Then offer broadcast welcome hearty, 
But none ere this to prison-dom 

Have gone to make complete their party. 
”T were no disgrace (tho’ rude awakenin’) 
By some smart convict to be “ taken-in.” 


Of Redmond’s “ golden locks” Lynch writes, 
Of Redmond’s halo (dare we doubt him ?) 
But Lynch must spend abstemious nights 
Because of other locks about him. 
Redmond had both at once, the rest we lay low 
Must lose their locks before they gain their halo ! 


‘Tho’ absent, Lynch will toast in tea, 

To that I must make sad demurrage. 
What ingrates base must Dutchmen be 

To hide from Lynch their source of courage, 
And cold tea too! could bev’rage be forlorner, 
Or does Lynch find himself in sultry corner? 


Ah what a party ! “ Most have been in durance, 
And those who haven’t may look forward 
to it!” 
Patriots take heart! It needs no great assurance 
Only seek trouble and (do more) ensue it. 
Yet Holloway seems a wretched place to revel 
in, 
For Lynch asserts he’d like to see the 
Dev(i)lin. 
F. BATLEY-HIRST. 


“By Jove!” said Arnoldson, ‘he looks 
worse than ever. Where to now, I wonder ? 
Well, here goes,” and again he followed. 

Jameson tore along the pavement. He 
had found his flat locked up, empty, silent. 
His wife had gone. The whole horrible thing 
was clear as daylight now, and in the sudden 
realisation of his worst fears his very reason 
tottered. He suffered so much that his 
brain refused any longer to work coherently ; 
under the sting of torture it drove him, helpless, 
at the mercy of his pain. Some dim idea 
remained to him that he must reach the sea, 
must start immediately in pursuit of his wife 
and of her lover ; inaction had become impos- 
sible, he must do, and do, and do, until the 
end. And suddenly he found himself in a 
telegraph office writing out a telegram. The 
word “ Gibraltar,” displayed on a shipping 
advertisement, brought with it a brief return 
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of coherent thought. He possessed a friend 
stationed at Gib; the Rome touched there 
on her way out; he would wire to Colonel 
Harding and implore him to board the ship, 


‘to reason with the woman, to detain her at any 


cost until he, Jameson, could himself arrive in 
pursuit. He wrote a long telegram, threw 
some gold upon the counter and, turning, 
found himself face to face with a well-dressed, 
smiling young Frenchman. .. . 

Arnoldson, waiting without, heard the blow 
—a staggering blow, before which no man 
could stand erect. There followed a second’s 
dead silence, then a loud call and the sound 
of running feet. 

Arnoldson stepped into the office and took 
command. 

“But,” he said later, “what the devil 
did you knock him down: for? If he 
was there before your eyes he couldn’t 
possibly have been with your wife or 
waiting for her in Siam.” 

Captain Jameson looked at him with 
a flicker of the steel-blue eyes. “I’m a 
nervous man,” he said, “I don’t wait to 
reason. I hit out.” 

They were back in the club at Ports- 
mouth, for Arnoldson, whose engagement 
in town was not of importance, had con- 
sented to see the matter out with his new 
acquaintance, 

“And,” said he significantly, ‘‘in case 
my explanation proves a fallacy, you 
prefer to leave M. le Capitaine in his 
bed in safe keeping for a day or 
two?” 

Jameson nodded. 

“Well, the Frenchman behaved 
splendidly; I fancy you'll find the 
situation demands apology,” commented 
Arnoldson. 

His companion smiled grimly. “If 
necessary,” he said, “I am prepared to 
eat dirt, and to eat it with excellent 
appetite. Meantime 2 

“Meantime,” said Arnoldson as the 
door opened, “here’s the other man. Let 
me introduce you ; Captain Jameson, 
Captain Jamieson. Now, if you please, 
exchange telegrams.” 


° ° . f 

Under the photograph of a_ good- 
looking Frenchman in a smart uniform 
Mrs. Jameson, wife of Colonel Jame- 
son, R.E., has pasted the following 
acrostic cut from THE TATLER. Now 
and again when the colonel, still a 
trifle hasty in judgment and in temper, 
shows signs of perturbation, she lays it, 
a silent reminder, before him. 


Look right and left, perhaps you'll see 
Yourself, perchance an enemy. 


(Proem.) 


. For better or for worse you should 
Take half of what is more than good. 


H 


n 


. Three angles acute 
In triangle will suit. 


3. Eternal? Yes, a mighty pile, 
Its votaries some folk revile. 


4. ’Twixt this and France 
A row may chance, 


5. Name of journal, name of day, 
Edited by J. K. J. 


TSW. eeu ee 
2; 2 ON XLViEG Omen 
3. Ro 9) Onan Mae 
Goss Mealeaee AMM 
sae One DiaeA ely. 


Light 1. ‘More than good,’ better, #.e., better half. 
2. 2 Geom., a triangle having three acute angles. 3. The 
Eternal City. 4. France and Siam (see daily papers). 
5. To-Day, weekly journal founded by Jerome K. Jerome. 
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Putting Off.—Why are we women so pro- 
verbially procrastinating about our clothes ? I 
have been recommending my friends and 
acquaintances to begin to think seriously of 
their autumn gowns and furs during the “ slack 
season ” instead of waiting until the real rush 
begins when they will be able to secure only 
half the attention they may have at their dis- 
posal for the asking at present. Of course, 
many of us are still miles and miles away north, 
south, east, or west of that deserted wilder- 
ness, London, but I know a_ few sensible 
people who make a point 
every year of running up to 
town for a fortnight or so 
from the last week in 
August to see to their 
clothes and then post 
back as fast as sea or rail 
will carry them to enjoy 
the remainder of the 
holiday season with a quiet 
mind. Then, apart from 
this, towards the end of 
September there is always 
an influx of Anglo-Indians 
on their way eastward who 
have put off the hour of 
buying their outfits just as 
long as possible, and have 
a busy—and I am bound 
to add a rather “head- 
achy ”—time before them, 
rushing from shop to shop 
and endeavouring to 
induce dubious cow- 
turiéres to scramble 
through their orders in 
just half the usual space 
of time. 


A Military Mania.— 
We are nothing if not 
military this autumn, and 
our long “overcoats ” 
conclusively prove the fact 
whenever they appear. 
Plain to severity they may 
be—must, I should have 
said—but something 
military should creep into 
their construction be it 
by ever so small a sugges- 
tion. Harris and Suther- 
land tweeds are the order 
of the day, and _ those 
who cannot afford the 
real thing and have to do 
without the warm peaty 
smell which proclaims 
its genuineness buy 
rough tweeds and materials as closely re- 
sembling them as possible. As regards the 
style, herringbones are not as popular as the 
checks. A rather showy and distinctly big 
check consisting of an introduction of green, 
brown, or blue on a rough ground splashed 
with white, or on one of heather mixture, 
seem most popular of all. As I mentioned 
before big smooth, round silver or gold mili- 
tary buttons are advancing steadily into favour. 
As to the collar it may be anything, always 
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provided it is in a genre militaire, which is a 
sine gua non. Some of them are of the 
“stand-up ” persuasion lined with velvet of a 
harmonious or contrasting shade, and others 
are rolled over in xégligé fashion. One 
of the smartest things I have seen was 
an all-enveloping rough black and white 
check coat fastened sharply across to one 
side and carrying out the idea of the double- 
breasted Prussian military coat to perfection. 
There was a turn-over collar, with, of course, 
no revers ; in coats of this kind revers seem to 


AUTUMN FORESHADOWINGS 


The newest pleated costume in navy blue serge with straight-fronted coat 


and velvet and lace revers 


be just a little out of fashion, very possibly 
for the reason that when motoring the one 
idea is to keep the enemy, “ dust,” at bay, 
and one which fastens securely to the throat 
is far better calculated to achieve this object 
than one which opens out. Dark blue serge 
is also employed for these coats; a touch 
of scarlet or Guards red with silver or gilt 
buttons are happy additions, and just now 
one sees quite a number of plain white tweed 
coats for sportswomen. 
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Paletot of grey faced cloth trimmed 
with narrow black velvet and lace, and 
silver and black tassels 
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Umbrella Handles.—To turn from a sub- 
ject which I plead guilty to having exhaus- 
tively discussed before but which is as full 
of suggestions and as fruitful as was that of 
the pelerine of last spring and early summer, 
I should like to say a word or two concerning 
the coming fashions in umbrella handles. 
The heavy rain of the early part of last week 
came like a timely warning and added a par- 
ticular zest to my recent examination of 
some really lovely examples at Vickery’s, 
179-183, Regent Street. Every winter at 
Vickery’s they bring out 
some delightful novelties 
in this particular depart- 
ment, and a_ favourite 
umbrella handle is a 
thing that can be trans- 
ferred over and over again 
to fresh umbrellas, and 
to which—I speak from 
experience—one grows 
quite sentimentally 
attached as time goes on. 
The prettiest thing of all 
was the rose crystal, and 
this promises to be very 
popular this year. Cut into 
the form of a knob and 
scintillating with jewels it 
was absolutely fascinating, 
and in one case the opals 
with which it was studded 
reflected the soft pink 
“flush” of the crystal in 
a wonderful manner. In 
another instance ame- 
thysts were the chosen 
jewels, the handle being 
cut into the semblance of a 
duck’s head with capital 
effect. Jade promises also 
to have a succés fou, and 
an eagle’s head in this 
stone was decidedly effec- 
tive as was one in topaz 
—of that pale translucent 
“champagne” yellow 
which always appeals irresistibly to 
my sense of the artistic. A dark blue 
enamel crook was dotted with gold 
fleurs de lis, and there were clear crystal 
knobs and balls studded with gems, 
others carved fantastically into rabbits’ 
heads with ruby eyes, not to speak of 
other fancies too numerous to deal with. 


Fascinating Trifles. —A nother 
novelty which arrested my attention at 
once among all the delightful trifles at 
Vickery’s—I could spend a month there, 
I think, and be as unconscious of the lapse of 
time as the monk of the legend who spent a 
hundred years listening to a bird’s song— 
was the jewelled buttons with gold attach- 
ments. In my humble opinion those in 
green amazonite with pearl centres were the 
prettiest of all, but the mother-o’-pearl buttons, 
which boasted quite a variety of stones for 
the centres-—rubies, turquoises, sapphires, and 
what not—were also much ex évidence, and 
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there were others fashioned in crystal and 
treated in the same manner. As Browning 
has it, they are surely “well worth thinking 
o’er,” considering that buttons occupy such 
an important place in Dame Fashion’s affec- 
tions just at present. There were dear little 
gold chain bags, too, at Vickery’s that made 
my mouth water, gemmed with whatever 
stones may suit “my lady’s” fancy, the clasps 
literally encrusted to match, and crystal seals 
—which are going to be a very fashionable 
adjunct to the writing table this year—set 
with all the lucky subjects you can possibly 
think of—tiny ladybirds, horseshoes, sham- 
rocks, spiders—everything, in fact, that the 
most superstitious among us might look upon 
as a possible mascot. A very useful little 
gift which was also shown me was the tartan 
air cushion, priced, I think, at 16s. 6d., which 
you can also procure in other colours, but 
which struck me as being a delightful present 
to offer toa Scots friend of mine who is as 
proud of her highland name as she well can 
be and loves her tartan more than life. It fits 
into a neat little leather covering like a letter 
case, so that itis just the very thing for a 
traveller. 


Concerning Hair.—I wonder if everyone’s 
hair suffers as mine does at the seaside. After 
a short acquaintance with salt water its 
appearance is that of a wig of tow, and no 
amount of brushing or washing seems likely 
to restore it to its ordinary appearance for 
some time to come. Until, however, I 
have paid a visit to Dubosch and Gilling- 
ham, 285, Regent Street, W., and had it 
properly treated I shall continue to mourn 
over its lost glories and refuse to be comforted. 
If anyone, however, is going to work wonders 
it is the authorities of 285, Regent 
Street. They are more than “clever” 
hair specialists—veritable magicians 
would be a better term—and provided 
you have any trouble whatever with 
your locks or absence of them, as the 
case may be, you have only to put 
yourself into their competent hands 
to find they will very soon relieve 
any anxiety whatever that you may 
have on the matter. A visit to the 
hairdresser is an important duty which 
some people neglect shamefully, but I 
am convinced that if you have once 
tested the skill of Dubosch and 
Gillingham a natural and wholly 
feminine vanity will drive you there 
again. 


Consolation for the 
Invalid.—And_ speaking 
about vanity I should 
like to say a word or two 
concerning the invalid 
sleeping transformation 
which is to be procured 
at the same _ firm’s. 
We are inclined 
to be rather severe on 
a laudable attempt to 
“look nice” on the part of an _ invalid, 
but what woman really cares to face the 
visit of her doctor or friends with tousled, 
unkempt-looking hair, while at the same time 
the thought of an elaborate process of hair- 
dressing is absolutely exhausting. Therefore, 
the transformation is quite a simple and direct 
way out of the dilemma, and those which 
Dubosch and Gillingham have invented for 
the purpose are most ingenious, completely 
covering the wearer’s hair in a wavy, natural- 
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looking aureole which softens the features 
sharpened by illness and falls in a cluster of 
loose curls on the neck so that it is quite 
négligé-looking and does not suggest elabo- 
rate efforts at hair-dressing. The invalid has 
the immense satisfaction, too, of knowing 
that she looks nice in spite of odds 
against her, and doubtless it will go some way 
towards helping her recovery. 


GOWN FOR THE PLAGES 


In thin champagne-coloured faced cloth strapped with self-coloured silk with 
ceinture of soft black satin, and collar and vest of deep cream lace 


A Boon to Bathers.—Another supplemen- 
tary aid to nature which I noticed at the above 
house was the bathing transformation. Ata 
fashionable seaside town where I recently 
spent a few days I happened to notice that 
just a few women bathers seemed to me to 
have a decided ‘‘pull” over their sisters in 
the matter of personal appearance during 
their matutinal dip, and it was not until I was 
interviewing the novelties at 285, Regent 
Street, that the reason flashed upon me. The 
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new bathing transformations, which consist of 
a simple circlet of curling hair which can be 
combed into any guise preferred by the bather - 
and should be sewn into the bathing cap, was 
undoubtedly the reason of their attractive 
appearance, as any amount of immersion in 
the ‘‘ briny ” will not destroy the curl in the 
least. There is one more ‘novelty,” too, 
while we are on the subject of hair to 
which I should like to introduce you. It is 
Dubosch and Gillingham’s examples of the 
screw pins. Most women have experienced 
the difficulty of fixing a star or brooch neatly 
in the hair without its falling on one side and 
coming out of place before the evening is 
over. The pins in question are furnished 
with a screw top so that any hair ornament 
can be fastened to them once they have been 
adapted to the purpose, and they can be fixed 
at any angle most becoming to the face 
instead of being “dabbed” down on to the 
hair as best they may. The “Zaza” comb, 
so shaped that it can be slipped into the 
shortest hair and remain firmly fixed, is another 
valuable invention. 


The Kimono.—The kimono promises to be 
more popular than ever before. Ali of our 
dressing gowns and xégligés will probably 
take that form, and after all it is a style 
which is most distinctly better suited for the 
purpose than any other upon which Madame 

la Mode has seen fit to 


smile heretofore. I have 
seen some really lovely 
examples in soft flowered 


delaine outlined with a band 
of white silk, and quite a 
number of flannel ones have 
the wide silk sash fastened 
under the arms with a huge 
butterfly bow behind, which 
carries us back to the days when the 
“three little maids from school” were the 
objects of all our admiration and imitated 
at every fancy ball that was given. In 
any case the kimono—modified just a little, 
bien entendu—is an ideal garment to slip 
into for a blissful half-hour or so on the 
sofa in one’s dressing-room before the 
sounding of the dressing-bell. It is always 
smart and pretty, too, when adapted for a 
theatre wrap, but in this case, of course, 
the richness of the material should be the 
prominent feature. DELAMIRA. 


“Delamira” will be delighted to 
answer through this column any 
guestion concerning dress, the toilet, and 
house decoration, all letters to be ad- 
dressed to her, care of the Editor. 
Writers must give their name and 
address as well.as a pseudonym for 
publication. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


MirtaAM.—I think you will find silvasheen will 
answer your purpose as a lining better than any 
other. I have heard a great deal about it lately, and 
one or two home dressmakers have told me that 
there is nothing nicer, and the gown sets wonder- 
fully well over it. You ought to be able to get 
it from any high-class draper. Of the patterns of voile 
which you sent me I infinitely prefer the blue. Have 
it strapped with blue satin to correspond with a little 
vest and sleevelets of cream point d’esprit. I like the 
style you chose very much. 


E. M. S.—I am very sorry to hear of your trouble, but 
indeed I think you exaggerate it a little. In any case I 
can give you some comfort, for Iam sure Mrs, Pomeroy 
of 29, OldjBond Street, would very soon eradicate the hairs 
by electrolysis; so your case is by no means hopeless 
even though of such long standing. Her method, too, is 
quite painless, permanent, and hygienic, and if you consult 
her she will tell you what she thinks about the matter, 
Do go and see her; you will be so glad afterwards, 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


(Ce will be interested to know that 
the word “ duffer ” originally meant 
“ pedlar” and in course of time came to be 
synonymous with cheat. How it acquired 
its present meaning of a merely unskilful 
or incompetent person is not quite clear. 
Perhaps the original golf duffers all cheated 
so that the word covered the obliquity both 
of their shots and their morals, and as golfing 
morals improved the word lost its sinister 
meaning and stood only for incompetence. 


ING at all events, duffers cheat at 
golf as little as their betters, and this is 
to their credit, since golfing temptation is 
increased in proportion to want of skill. If 
ignorance of the rules and a tendency to 
make 3 and 2 count 4 occasionally help the 
duffer’s score, nobody is much the worse. 
Humanum est errare, and these are matters 
for which a discriminating handicapping 
committee can make due allowance. 


verybody knows a “ duffer,” but it is not 
so easy to say when a player ceases to 
deserve the opprobrious 
epithet. Expressed in 
terms of handicap and 
viewed from the scratch 
man’s standpoint any- 
body who receives 
eighteen strokes and 
over must necessarily be 
a “duffer,” but from the 
professional’s point of 
view it is to be feared 
that the term covers a 
much larger portion of 
golfing mankind.  Per- 
haps it is not well to 
inquire too closely con- 
cerning this. 
uffers are of two main 
classes. There is 
the improving duffer, and 
there is the hopeless, 
congenital duffer. The 
former, beginning with a 
handicap of thirty-five, 
works his way gradually 
up the scale of profi- 
ciency until, perhaps, he 
arrives at the scratch 
mark. It may take months or even years, but 
all the time he is conscious of improvement 
and takes a hopeful view of his case. On the 
other class of duffers despair sits likea cloud ; 
they suffer from an organic disease of style 
which cannot be cured. They have consulted 
all the best golfing physicians without benefit. 
They have tried change of air, change of 
scene, all to no purpose. Still they haunt the 
links, driven to them daily by an_irresist- 
ible fascination. But the burden of their 
song is :— 
After years of play together, 
After fair and stormy weather, 
After rounds on every green, 
From Westward Ho to Aberdeen, 
Why did e’er we buy a set 


If we must be duffers yet ? 
Duffers yet! Duffers yet! 


witzerland now adds golf to its other attrac- 
tions, the latest place to acquire a course 
being Lucerne. At a meeting recently held 
by the town committee a sum of 40,000 francs 
was voted for laying out the course and 
building a clubhouse. The course, which 
will be a very good and sporting one, is within 


easy reach of the centre of the town either by 
tram or funicular, and will be ready for play 
next May. 
he lot of the open champion is not a 
happy one. No sooner does he win 
his honours than he is beset with invitations 
to play in matches and tournaments against 
the pick of those he has defeated in the 
championship. These he cannot well refuse 
under pain of being considered a faznéant. 
Besides there is money to be made at them. 
If he is defeated he suffers some little loss of 
prestige, although of course nothing can rob 
him of his title of champion until the cham- 
pionship is played again. 
erd has so far come through this fiery 
ordeal with great credit and has fully 
upheld his championship honours. He has 
played about a score of matches and has only 
been defeated once, at Seascale, where Vardon 
beat him on the last green of a thirty-six-hole 
match. His latest exploit of defeating Hamill 
of Portrush on his own green by 7 and 


GOLF 


IN CHINA 
Lali Sung, caddie champion of China, driving 


6 and lowering the record of the green from 
73 to 70 was a fine performance which will 
still further enhance the high opinion enter- 
tained of his game in Ireland. 
©" picture this week is of unique interest. 
It represents no less a personage than 
Mr. Lali Sung, the caddie champion of China, 
driving from the tee at Shanghai. The 
championship was held under the auspices of 
the Shanghai Club last month. The condi- 
tions were one round of the ladies’ course to 
be played with iron clubs in the presence of 
a foreign umpire. The last precaution was 
deemed advisable in view of the general 
character of the Chinese. The small com- 
petitors, however, played in the most sports- 
manlike way and manifested the keenest 
interest in the proceedings. 


It is thus that golf plays its beneficent part 
in civilising mankind. As the poet 
sings :— 
Where’er the English-speaking sportsman roams, 
Whate'er may be his objects and his aims, 
No matter what the nation is, 
His first consideration is 
To teach the blessed foreigner his games. 
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THE TATLER 


By Garden G. Smith. 


he rubber-filled balls continue to engross 
attention. The leading amateurs are at 
present giving their views on them in Golf 
Illustrated, so that opinion is becoming 
gradually crystallised as to their merits and 
demerits. While all agree that the rubber 
balls drive further and thus make the long 
game easier, Mr. Mure Fergusson is the only 
one at the moment of writing who has ex- 
pressed an opinion that they spoil the present 
golf courses. The amateur champion does 
not agree with this, and thinks that the gain 
in length is discounted by the greater difficulty 
of controlling the ball in the short game. 


ccording to the experts the only players 
who appear to derive undoubted benefit 
from the new ball are the short but straight 
and steady drivers. But although it adds 
yards to their shots and may reduce their 
handicaps it will not make them record- 
breakers. Driving, after all, is only a third 
of golfing art, and not by any means the most 
difficult to acquire. 


s we ventured to an- 
ticipate, the success 
of the rubber-filled balls 
has stimulated the in- 
ventive faculties of 
manufacturers to the 
improvement of other 
golfing implements. Mr. 
J. D. Dunn, son of the 
late —Tom Dunn, has 
patented a club head in 
the States of entirely 
novel construction. De- 
scribing his invention he 
writes to us as follows : 
“The resiliency comes 
from air under pressure. 
It will be known as the 
‘compressed air face.’ 
It is simply a celluloid 
chamber behind a face 
of hard gutta-percha, the 
whole being squeezed up 
tight between a flange on 
the face and a wooden 
block. The head will 
be of aluminium. The 
device is intended for 
gutta balls and should gladden the hearts of 
the gutta ballmakers.” 


n American railway company advertises 
its route on the fence surrounding the 
links of the Edgewater Golf Club as follows :— 
We play our golf the whole year round 
To make our muscles brawnier ; 
In summer-time we use this ground, 
In winter, California. 


A correspondent who writes us from Dinard 

is charmed with the place. There is an 
excellent nine-hole golf course, fine air, and a 
splendid sea view right away to Jersey and 
Guernsey. The sands for bathing are simply 
perfect, and the environs, Mont St.,; Michael, 
Dinan, and St. Malo, are all most picturesque. 
The clubhouse is comfortable, and Colonel 
Villiers-Forbes and his son are the life and 
soul of the club and make things pleasant for 
visitors. The Grand Hotel is very good and 
most moderate, and as one can leave London 
at five o’clock in the afternoon and be playing 
golf on the course at ten next morning Dinard 
would seem to be an ideal spot for a golfing 
week-end. The autumn meeting of the Dinard 
Golf Club begins on September 12. 


THE TATLER 


JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. 


~his medal came into my hands 
on board the Ki/donan Castle, 
one of the Union Castle mail steam- 
ships to the Cape, a vessel of nearly 
10,000 tons. The occasion was a 
pleasure trip to see the Royal Naval 
Review off Spithead, but I under- 
stand that these medals are to be 
given to every passenger on board 
the Kz/donan Castle on its next trip 
As the guest of 
Donald Currie and Co., and under 
the kindly guidance of Mr. G. E. 
Matheson, it was my pleasure to 
spend from Friday to Monday on 
board this magnificent vessel, and 
being a bad sailor it was the first time of my life that I have spent 
so long a time at sea not merely without discomfort but with 
positive pleasure. 


to Cape Town. 
R.M.S. 


have said “at sea,” but needless to state we did not go out of 
sight of land. On Saturday we went up and down through the 
fleet—a beautiful and most imposing sight. The King’s yacht came 
very ner to us twice and we had a splendid opportunity of witness- 
ing all the more picturesque aspects of the review; at night again 
it was our good fortune to witness the illumination of the fleet 
without the slightest discomfort from the rain. These illuminations, 
indeed, were the more beautiful, it may be, on account of the rain. 
The following evening it was a beautiful moonlight night, and nature 
gave her own splendid illumination to the scene. 


e had many pleasant experiences apart from the actual review. 
There was a concert on board in which Mr. Franklin Clive, 
his wife (Miss Ethel Bevans), and Mr. Herbert Grover took part. 
Then we had some boys from the Caledonian School, who looked 
very picturesque in the kilt, and who piped merrily to and fro on 
the decks and in and out between the tables at dinner. Not least, 
we had the advantages of the cinematograph on board, and our 
company gave itself to the humour of the thing with right good will. 
There was a march past, first of the Highland boys, then of the 
officers of the ship, and lastly of the guests of Sir Donald Currie. 


he sequel is amusing, for any visitor to the Alhambra may now 
witness on the screen, through the medium of the bioscope, 
the whole of this march past on the A7z/donan Castle. For 
the first, and I suppose the last, time in my life it is my privilege 
to come before the curtain at the Alhambra, and naturally I 
went there a day or two ago to see my own portrait. There were 
Mr. Moberly Bell, the manager of the Zzses, looking genially 
innocent of Zzmes Encyclopedias and 7imes Dictionaries; Mr. 
Byron Curtis, the editor of the Standard; Mr. P. A. Molteno, 
the well-known writer on South African subjects and the son-in-law 
of Sir Donald Currie; Sir Walter Peace, Agent-General for Natal ; 
and a pleasant succession of charming fellow-guests of both sexes, 
all of whom will want to go to the Alhambra Theatre to see what 
the bioscope has done for them. 


was naturally very much interested in the libraries on board this 
great Donald Currie liner. The libraries for both first and 
second class passengers are excellent. It was admitted to me, 
however, that the Ki/donan Castle has not as good a representation 
of literature as some of the other vessels of the Union Castle 
line, and I have to thank Mr. Matheson for catalogues of the 
libraries on board the Walmer Castle. 


good libraries each ship provides a “catalogue” for its visitors. 


In addition to providing 


The second-class passengers are apparently supposed to care more 
for novels than any other form of literature ; in fact, the library in the 
second class on the Walmer Castle is almost entirely confined to 


THE MEDAL PRESENTED TO THE GUESTS OF THE 


“KILDONAN CASTLE” 
AND CO. AT THE ROYAL NAVAL REVIEW 


The beautiful medal, of which this is a reproduction in half 
size, is the work of Elkington and Co. of 22, Regent Street 


Ya 
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By C. K. S. 


The books for the first-class 
passengers are more varied ; 


fiction. 
they 
include all the best novels, but one 
may read in addition the works of 
Mr. Lecky, of Carlyle, and much 
good prose—from the A/editations 
of Marcus Aurelius to Zhe Life of 
the Bee, of Maurice Maeterlinck. 


i am interested in hearing that 

Mr. Samuel George Fenton, 
BY DONALD CURRIE the well-known East Anglian anti. 
quary, has just retired from the 
Civil Service. His former colleagues 
in the and Audit 
Office at Somerset House 


presented him with a silver bowl and a small collection of books 


Exchequer 
have 


on Anglo-Saxon antiquities as a farewell gift. Mr. Fenton is 
one of our best practical authorities on many aspects of the study 
of primitive man--his knowledge of axe-heads and other mysteries 
The Audit Office, by the 
way, has been the nourishing mother of quite a number of 


of remote Britain is phenomenal. 


well-known men in the past, including Mr. Peter Cunningham and a 
brother of Lord Macaulay. This office still includes in its ranks 
Mr. John Brabner, the author of many valuable books of research, 
and Mr. Shan Bullock, the Irish novelist, whose stories, By 7hrasna 
River and The Charmer, have met with a well-deserved success. 
Mr. George Davison also, the managing director of the Kodak 
Company and one of the most brilliant artists of the Camera Club, 


was for many years in the Audit Office. 


urely among the curiosities of literature some future Isaac 
d’Israeli will include a writer whose work Mr, Fisher Unwin 

is about to publish. This is Alfred de Kantzaw, who is issuing his 
Mr. de Kantzaw, 
His book, to 
be called Ultima Verba, is to form a new volume of the ‘‘ Cameo ” 
series, that dainty collection of verse in which Mr. Unwin first gave 
us Mr. William Watson’s fine poem, “ Wordsworth’s Grave,” and 


first volume of verse at the age of seventy-five. 
it would seem, has spent most of his life in India. 


Miss Amy Levy’s interesting verses. 


he Young Man for September has an article on “ The Young Man 
in Society ” by Mr. Geovge W. E. Russell, in which Mr. Russell 
emphasises the fact that, whereas intemperance was the danger that 
beset a young man twenty years ago, betting and gambling have 
taken its place as the most serious factor against which social 
reformers have to fight. The editor of the Young Man, with com- 
mendable foresight, has secured letters from a number of distinguished 
people—Dean Farrar, Dr. Guinness Rogers, Archdeacon Wilber- 
force, and others—criticising and commending Mr. Russell’s 
article. Mr. Frederick Atkins, by the way, who is founder, editor, 
and proprietor of the Young Man, has just gone for a holiday to the 
United States ; he is one of the very ablest of London journalists. 


Oe recently Good Words had an interesting competition on the 
best ode for the coronation, The first prize was won by the 
Rey. Lauchlan Maclean Watt of Alloa, N.B. Among the other 
competitors were several well-known names—Mr. James Douglas, 
the admirable literary critic of the Sav, Mr. Arthur Salmon, 
Colonel Trevor, and so on. All the odes by these writers have 
now been published by Isbister in a very handsome book. Mean- 
while we must all allow that Mr. William Watson’s was the best of 
the Coronation Odes. The American publisher has no doubt on the 
subject, for here is how his latest advertisement in the New York 
Nation is worded :— 

In spite of the coronation fatalists, August 9 will see Edward VII. crowned! 
Have .you yet read William Watson's glorious poem, that triple mirror reflecting 
Britain's past, present, and future? Every American heart will swell with sympathetic 
pride on reading William Watson's Coronation Ode, the greatest poem written these 
ten years, 


